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One does not forget in a month or two the 
scandalous details recently made public as to 
the manner in which masters of workhouses 
and petty undertakers may, by the disregard 
of honesty, decency, and common human | 
feeling, increase the supply to the London 
hospitals of subjects for dissection. The 
time has not gone by for a discussion of this 
subject ; it never can go by until there shall | 
have been made those further changes in our 
law which will not only secure the feelings 
of the poor from outrage, but at the same time 
will consult to the utmost degree possible or 
right in England, the interests of a science | 
upon which all who live have to depend for 
aid in some hour of affliction. It is not so| 
difficult as may at first sight appear to con- 
sult alike the national feelings of humanity | 
and the interests of science upon the question 
that arises out of the imperative necessity 
that human anatomy should be studied} 
diligently by our surgeons and physicians. 
As the law now stands, “that is received 
with the left hand which is reached with 
the right,” and a straight intent makes a 
wry deed. Nevertheless all praise is due to 
the Anatomy Act, for though it has left open 
a door for sordid and inhuman fraud, it shut 
the door and barred it most effectually 
against many crimes, 

Let us show how the case stands by help 
of a brief retrospect. Thirty years ago the| 
anatomist in this country was in a position | 
hardly better than that of the bold man who| 
first disdained to study the construction of | 
man’s body from dogs, and who, stealing his 
mee from the gallows, kept them con- 
cealed in his bed, while he dissected them in | 
spite of the denunciations of the Church 
against impiety that hacked into the divine | 
mage with a scalpel. It was impious to| 
dissect the dead for the well-being of society ; 
it was heroic to cut down the living images | 
and temples of the Deity for the pampering | 
of pride in an earthly king, and for the’ 
spreading of wretchedaess among his sub- 
jects. Vesalius first boldly taught that the | 
man who would heal afflictions of the body, | 
must know the construction of the body | 
upon which he is to operate, and that the 
dead may be made a blessing to the living 
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when they are made to reveal to surgeons 


|and physicians those exquisite secrets of the 


wisdom of the Great Artificer which all flesh 
holds contained within itself. To the glory 
of God and to the well-being of man even 
this earthly body, when the soul has passed 
from it, may serve. Vesalius knew that, and 
taught it to his brethren. 

Thirty years ago, in England, it is hardly 
exaggeration to say, that there no more 
existed honest means of studying the Divine 
handiwork in our own frame than in the 
days of Vesalius, three hundred years ago. 
The necessity of dissection was indeed ad- 
mitted, but the power to dissect, except,by 
encouragement of desecration, was demied. 
Churchyards were robbed, sick chambers 
were robbed ; the high price that anatomists 
were compelled to pay for means of study 
tempted wretched men to commit murder. 
But still it was necessary for all students of 
surgery who desired an ample course of 
study to repair to Paris. In those days the 
calling of the resurrectionist was followed 
as an independent business by men who 
took pride in it, scorned the clumsiness of 
amateurs, and even resented all intrusion on 
the churchyards over which they had esta- 
blished claims, The professional resurrec- 
tionist chose for himself a well-filled city 
graveyard, and then worked it, with a miner’s 
industry, in the most systematic manner. 
The vast majority of the bodies taken in 
this way were those of paupers, who, being 
buried near the surface, were accessible, and 
upon whose undistinguished graves a skilful 
robbery could be made with little or no 
chance of detection. The practice was to 
remove carefully the soil at the head of the 
grave and expose one end of the coffin, open 
that, and with an instrument contrived for 
the purpose, draw out the body by the head. 
The coffin was then closed again, and the 
grave also closed again, so neatly that no 
sign of its desecration could be easily per- 
ceived. The value to the resurrectionists of 
each body so stolen was ten, twelve, and, 
sometimes even fifteen pounds. Then, the 
night scenes in a well-Alled pauper grave- 
yard were horrible to think about. Rival 
gangs of resurrectionists would meet some- 
times and fight. Vanquished plunderers, en- 
vious of the rich mine worked by some rival 
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company, would enter the ground secretly, 
rob a grave, and leave it exposed, to awaken | Christmas Day in the year eighteen hundred 
horror in the parish. Thus they begot night-|and twenty-eight. He was tried for three 
watches, and spoilt the market of their| murders, Hare being evidence against him, 
enemies. Again, the dead were stolen some-| and confessed, after conviction, that within a 
times from their beds, out of the chambers|few months he and Hare had committed 
of death, and this was the only manner of | sixteen murders, selling the body in each case 
desecration by which the poor were not the|to Dr. Knox in Surgeon’s Square. When 
chief sufferers. The window of the darkened | trafficking, they represented to the Doctor, 
chamber being usually left a little way open,| to avert suspicion, that they had purchased 
and watchers by the corpse not being cus-! these bodies, of relations of the dead in dif- 
tomary in houses of the rich, thieves enter-| ferent parts of the town. No suspicion seemed 
ing by the window laid their hands on the) to have been excited. Hare kept a lodging- 
unburied. | house, and tried lodgers with drink. If they 

In those days, too, if anybody was found would drink till they lay powerless on the 
drowned in a canal and brought to shore, it} floor, they were then suffocated—one man 
was a common thing for some ruffian to affect | holding the mouth, nose, and chin, the other 
loud grief, to claim the corpse as that of a, holding the whole body down and pressing on 
dear wife or daughter, and cause it to be/the breast. It was only at the previous 
carried to the lodging, out’ of which it re-| Christmas that Hare, having joined with 
sently departed in a sack to be exchanged for Burke to sell the body of a lodger who had 


took place at Edinburgh, on the day before 





| 
nine or ten pieces of gold. The body was 
thus in every sense disposed of. After a few | 
days under the hands of the dissector all 
trace of its identity had vanished. Here| 
was, for society, the most terrible fact of all. 
When the value of a dead body was great, 
when towns were full of unconsidered friend- 
less men whom nobody would miss, and 
whose muscles and bones were as valuable as| 
those of kings, the last hindrance to crime} 
in the minds of those who feared only the | 
vengeance of the law was removed, for the 
ee question, how to destroy the 
evidence of crime remaining in the body of 
the victim, was removed entirely, and the 
price of blood was paid by the same hand 
that destroyed the evidence of guilt. 

For some time murder had been one 
source—of course a comparatively small 
source, still a source—of supply to the dis- 
secting-rooms, and had not been suspected 
by the surgeons, though there were some few 
of them whom the habit of receiving into! 
schools of anatomy subjects for the use of| 
pupils without any close inquiry into the 


| died in his debt, first learned with how little 
inquiries dead bodies were taken, and how 
well ~~ were paid for. A twelvemonth 
contained everything; the temptation, the 
multitude of murders, the conviction, and 
the sentence to be hanged. 

In eighteen hundred and thirty-one, a 
similar career of murder was cut short in 
London by the detection of Bishop and 
Williams. They were professed body- 
snatchers. Bishop had followed the business 
for twelve years, and had sold, he said, from 
five hundred to a thousand bodies ; but he con- | 
fessed to only three murders : that of a boy, | 
which led to his detection, that of a wretched | 
woman whom he found sitting desolate with 
a child in her arms on the step of a door near 
Shoreditch church, and that of a poor boy, 
whom he and Williams found sleeping in the 
pig-market in Smithfield. As professed | 
resurrection-men, their appearance with a | 
body at a London hospital tended more to | 
deaden than excite suspicion of foul play; | 
but Mr. Partridge, then demonstrator, now | 
professor, of anatomy at King’s College, when 





the body of one of their victims was brought | 
to the dissecting-room of that medical school, 
—- a double reason for suspicion. The | 
ody was recently dead, the rigidity of death 


manner of obtaining them, led to a degree of 
negligence unquestionably criminal. ‘The 
truth first flashed upon the country at Edin- 
burgh. A_ half-witted man, friendless, but 
well known to sight in Edinburgh streets,) was upon it, the limbs were doubled and had | 
was no more seen. Edinburgh is not so} not been laid out ; and, at the same time, one 
_ a town but that a man well known by} of the men, by whom it was brought, volun- | 
sight can be missed, and his disappearance! teered an obvious falsehood, in saying that it 
talked about. Some question arose as to the| had been taken “in the regular way ”"—mean- 
disappearance of Datt Jamie, into the midst| ing, from a grave. The police were sent for; | 
of which a medical student brought the news| and, to detain the suspected men, until they 
that he had seen him on a certain day and at} came, Mr. Partridge produced a fifty pound 
a certain time laid out in a certain dissecting-| note for their paymeat, and asked for change. 
room. Nearly about the same time he was| They offered to go for change, but the ana- 
known to have been in the street alive and} tomist preferred going himself, and bidding 
hale as usual. Clamour arose. The house! them await his return, went out to hasten | 
of Dr. Knox (to whom the dissecting-room in| the arrival of the officers of justice. There 
question belonged) was stormed by the popu-| was a very bare case for suspicion. Had the 
iace, and the doctor was mobbed. men said, that the boy was found drowned 
The trial of William Burke, whose name (for indeed he had been suffocated in a well), 
has added a word to the English language,\it might have been supposed that he was 
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obtained by a trick common among body- 
snatchers, and no more question might have 
been asked, Suspicion was increasedalso inthe 
mind of the odie inspector by the fact that 
a youth—though as it proved another youth 
—was just then advertised as missing. The 
three men, much to their consternation, 
were accordingly arrested, and two of them, 
being proved murderers, were hanged. They 
themselves were sent afterwards to King’s 
College for dissection, and the skeleton 
of Bishop stands in the museum there, 
holding a bit of his own skin, on which an 
indignant tanner had begged leave to exercise 
his art. 

This new discovery of the iniquities of 
Bishop, following upon the revelations in the 
ease of Burke, caused an end to be put to 
the existing state of things, Pending a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, public opinion, and opinion 
also among the members of an honourable 
profession, set its face against the resurrec- 
tionist in every form. It became more diffi- 
cult than ever for the surgeon in this country 
to study his profession. 

' It was thought that subjects might be 
brought from France, and an attempt was 
| made to begin their importation; but the 
smugglers seized their opportunity at the 
| game time,and caused them toarrive with rolls 
| of lace in their dead mouths. The desecration 
was intolerable, and that source of supply 
was abandoned. Physicians, zealous for their 
art, left their own bodies to dissecting-rooms. 
An eminent Anatomist was called upon by a 

rofessional friend who said to him, “ Do you 

now Doctor—— (we will say Doctor Smith) 
has left his body to you.” 

“Ts he dead ?” 

“No; but he will be in a day or two, and he 
wants very much to see you.” 

The Anatomist went, and found the old 
physician lying in his window with the even- 
ing sun shining upon a thin face. 

“T am glad you have come,” he said, “I 
want you to hear this clause in my will.” 
He pulled the will from beneath his pillow, 
| and read the bequest of himself to the 

scalpel. 
| But, my dear sir,” it was urged, “ does 
not this distress your wife ? You are not 
, ¢ealled upon to sacrifice the feelings of those 
who are dear to you——” 

“Enough, enough. That is all settled. I 
have one request to make. I am dying of some 
affection of the lungs, which I attribute to 
the irritation from a rib I broke some years 
ago. I wish you would remember to look 
| and see whether I am right on that point. 
Also, one thing more. I[ am a bit of a 
phrenologist, and I should like to have a cast 
taken of my head before I die. Could you 
get that done for me ?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“When ?” 

“This is Monday. 
nesday ?” 


Shall I send on Wed- 
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“No; Wednesday may be too late. Send 
to-morrow.” 

The physician died, and the anatomist 
thought that his last wishes might be suffici- 
ently respected without more outrage to the 
distracted feelings of his wife, if there were a 
simple post-mortem examination into the 
causes of death. 

To this same Anatomist, there was made 
known, in a very remarkable way, the extent 
of the wretchedness of a poor creature who 
wrote to him at the Hospital with which he was 
connected, signing herself “ Caroline W.,” and 
telling him that she was an unfortunate 
woman weary of life, and eager to lay her 
burden down if she could quit the world able 
to pay the few pounds that she owed to 
creditors. For these reasons, she wished 
to sell her body. She was of such an age— 
so tall, so stout--of fair complexion ; and she 
might be seen on the Strand side of Temple 
Bar at a certain hour on a certain day. If 
he would buy her for dissection she did not 
want any money for herself: only his word 
of honour that he would pay those who 
might bring her body to his rooms. If he 
did not accept her offer, she would find some- 
body who would. The opinion of the police- 
inspector of the district was taken on the 
letter. Was it a bad jest? The inspector 
declared his belief that it was terribly earnest, 
and undertook to do what he considered best. 
He appeared at the appointed place of meet- 
ing, and seared the wretched soul away. No 
more was heard of her, 

The disclosures made before a parliamen- 
tary committee, led to the establishment of 
the “ Act for regulating schools of Anatomy,” 
commonly called the Anatomy Act, now in 
force. By that act, nobody can practice 
anatomy without a license from the Secretary 
of State, who appoints also inspectors of 
schools of anatomy. It is the duty of the 
inspectors to make quarterly returns of all 
subjects removed for anatomical exami- 
nation, and to visit, at discretion, all dissect- 
ing rooms. By this act, any person, not an 
undertaker holding it for purpose of inter- 
ment, who has lawful keeping of the body of 
a deceased person may permit anatomical 
examination of it, if no known relative objects, 
and if the deceased have not in the last 
illness expressed objection. In no case can a 
body be removed for such examination within 
forty-eight hours after decease, or without 
a certificate from the inspector of anatomy, 
which can be obtained only in return for a 
satisfactory medical certificate of the cause of 
death. No teacher of anatomy shall receive 
any body for examination with which the 
certificate of the inspector is not brought, and 
that certificate he shall send back to the in- 
spector of anatomy together with a full return 
of various particulars, Contravention of these 
rules is punished with three months’ impri- 
sonment or with a fine of fifty pounds, 

These regulations have entirely put an end 
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to the old forms of body-snatching, have 
made murder for dissection quite impossible, 
and have so far tended to supply the anato- 
mist with better means of aks y, that the 
price of a subject to the student in this 
country is now four pounds, instead of ten. 
The Act, however, does not put an end to the 
villainous jobbing in corpses which is still 
within the power of an undertaker who can 
get the master of a workhouse to assist his 
views. 

The undertakers combine to extort money 
from the hospitals under the name of burial 
fees, which they raise from time to time ;| 
and the raising of which, hospitals resist as | 
well as they can. Though the Anatomy Act 
on forbids undertakers charged with | 
the burial of a body to exercise any in- 
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pauper were allowed to see the body in its 
coffin, and then sent as mourners to the 
churchyard in the train of a dissected body, 
carried to the grave in place of that which 
they had seen. The most sacred feelings 
were thus made the subject of a secret 
mockery, sordid and infamous. 

That is the present blot upon the working 
of the Anatoiny Act. Room is left for the 
atrocious jugglery of undertakers, and for the 
dishonesty of workhouse masters, by the 
clause which makes it simply permissive in 
those who have the custody of an unclaimed 
body, to give it for dissection. Beadledom 
does as it pleases. One board incites to 
imaginary claims, and throws every obstacle 
in the way of the anatomist, another favours 
this hospital or that ; andto procure anything 


fluence that shall concern the anatomist, he, | like an equitable distribution of the subjects 
nevertheless contrives, whenever the master|for dissection needs all the tact—for it is 
of a workhouse will assist in procuring for| beyond the legal powers—of the inspector of 
each body surreptitiously obtained the neces- | anatomy. 
sary documents, to play the part of body-| The remedy for this is not the adoption of 
snatcher. the French system, under which every per- 
Most of our readers will remember the/|son dying in a hospital by so doing bequeaths 
details made public at the late trial of the | his body to the furtherance of knowledge. 
master of the Newington workhouse, for} In this country let no man alive or dead be 
supplying bodies of the poor to Guy’s Hos-| denied bodily freedom. Let there, however, 


pital in an illegal manner; the undertaker, | be not simply an option left to the discretion of | 


who was chief offender, being released from 
prosecution on condition that he would bear 
witness Lyon his accomplice. The under- 
taker said, that he could go to the dead-house 
when he pleased. He was in the habit of 
taking the bodies of paupers who had died 
out of the workhouse into this dead-house. 
The relieving-officer authorised him to do 
this. He also used to bring the remains of| his body should be useless rather than useful 
the dissected paupers from the hospital to! to society when he is gone, then let society 
be buried, In these cases the hospital paid | have the benefit of the doubt. But, if there 
the expense of the funeral. Three pounds] be living one dear friend, no matter of what 
ten shillings was paid by the hospital for| condition, to whom the touch of the ana- 
each case. The parish only paid him five|tomist upon his dead body would be a cause 
shillings and sixpence. For all the cases|of grief, then let the grief be sacred, and let 


the beadles and the undertakers, but a plain 
and fixed rule, that if any man die without 
having expressed a wish to be dissected after 
death rather by worms than by his student 
brethren ; rather to rot than be spiritualised 
into knowledge that shall dry hereafter 
many a tear, ease many a pain; if any man 
die without having testified a desire that 


where the substitution took place, he was 
aid both by the parish and the hospital 
e received two payments by this means for 
the burial of the same body. He was not 
aware that he had no right to do this. The 
amount allowed by the parish for the burial 
of the paupers would be utterly insufficient, 
if it were not for the additional sum received 
from the hospital for the unclaimed bodies. 
That last statement is true, and no sane 
man can doubt that the low payment was made 
with the tacit understanding that there were 
valuable perquisites of fraud and extortion 
connected with the undertaker’s office. The 
treasurer of Guy’s Hospital testified that he 
had paid the master of the workhouse nearly 
twenty pounds in one year, twenty-seven in 
another, “as a gratuity for the trouble he had 
in obtaining the necessary’ certificates re- 
lating to the bodies that were sent to the 
hospital for dissection.” It was proved that 
at that particular workhouse twelve or four- 
teen times in a year, friends of a deceased ! 


the natural feeling or the prejudice be reve- 
renced, 

Let it then be an ordinance, not a permis- 
sion, that the unclaimed dead shall supply 
the needs of science and humanity, whenever 
the body is not that of one who, in life, pro- 
hibited its use for such a purpose. By this 
form of enactment, no feeling is outraged, 
and all mockery is swept away. The whole 
swarm of undertakers, who now traffic in the 
bodies of the poor, could be swept aside. All 
bodies free to the dissector should be carried 
with becoming reverence and delicate resp 
into one building, whence they could be 
distributed impartially by the inspector of 
anatomy to the several ee schools 
according to their needs. To the same 
place they could be returned for burial; 
and thence they could be carried to the 
grave under the superintendence of an under- 
taker, paid only by a defined salary, and 
compelled to confine himself to the business 
of his office. Irregularity, and irreverence, 
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would under such a system meet with easy 
and immediate exposure—they cannot, in 
such awful association, be too vigilantly ex- 
posed, or too heavily punished—and there 
would be an end for ever cf all selling of the 
dead. The cost of dissection to a student 
would be simply the cost of removal and 
burial. Now, it is at least twice as much ; 
and exact anatomical knowledge being costly | 
to obtain, it is, perhaps, acquired only by tens, | 
when there is sore need that thousands should 
possess it. 


CALMUCK. 


Tne last summer’s exhibition of the Royal 
Academy contained many wonders, quite 
apart from the gratifying display of wonder- | 
fully good pictures, by which different classes | 
of the community were obviously im-| 
pressed. But the wonder of wonders 
shared by all habitués whatsoever who 
glanced round the walls or hastily turned 
over their catalogues on entering the building, 
was the discovery that my friend Mildmay 
Strong had not exhibited at all. 

For Mildmay is a great painter, and pro- 
lific withal, Whatever he chooses to paint is 
honourably exhibited. Whatever he exhibits 
is profitably sold; and it is pretty well 
known that, if he cares greatly for a single 
thing on earth apart from painting pictures, | 
it is selling them. He is not dead, that is 


tolerably certain, or we should have heard of it. | 


The world is far too much interested in his 
existence to allow him the privilege of a 
noiseless decease. 
be as any human being I know of. For 


CALMUCEK. 


Ill he is as little likely to | 





Mildmay is a prudent Hercules, who mea- 
sures his lions before tackling them, and 
who, if engaged on any scavenger business 
in the Augean stable line, takes care to 
provide plenty of chloride of lime. Lazi- 
ness, in his case, is out of the question. 
My friend Strong would sit up painting all 
night, but for one objection. It would not 
leave him in a fit state to recommence 
yainting at his usual early hour on the fol- 
wing morning. 

Has Mildmay taken offence at some ill- 
treatment from that desperate gang of male- 
factors, the hanging committee, and has cut 
the Royal Academy in dudgeon ? 

By no means. Mildmay is remarkably fond 
of his nose. When you detect him in the act 
of cutting off that feature, to gratify 
a vindictive feeling towards his face, I will 
thank you to inform me of it. The ruffians 
in question, no doubt from interested mo- 
tives, behave as a rule, rather well to Mildmay 
than otherwise. Indeed, considering what a 
very corrupt and iniquitous institution the 
Royal Academy is, as a hundred indignant 
critics and a thousand exasperated artists will 
assure you, its members appear to yield to 
public opinion, in the recognition of young 
merit, with a magnanimity that is rather 
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surprising; and which other governing 
bodies would do well to imitate. They 
hate Mildmay Strong, if you like, as one 
of a turbulent and firebrand race of young 
painters, who have come to disturb them 
in the placid enjoyment of their easy 
old tie-wig traditions of art; as cordially 
and as naturally as Wonter Van Twillen and 
his peacetul fellow burghers of the New 
Netherlands must have detested those rest- 
less invading hordes of Yankees, with their 
outlandish practices of asking questions and 
planning improvements. Butthe R.A.s hang 
my friend's pictures on the line for all that, 
and seldom in unfavourable situations, 

The fact is (for, of course, I have been in 
the secret all along, and it is high time to 
make it public) Mildmay Strong is in 
Mexico, The circumstances are these: A 
few months ago, Mildmay got hold of Mr. 
Prescott’s picturesque history of the Con- 
quest of Mexico, which he read with an 
eye to subjects for painting. The latter 
remark, by those who know my friend, will 
be considered superfluous, it being noto- 
rious that he never reads, looks at, or thinks 
of anything whatsoever, except with an eye 
in that direction. Between ourselves, I be- 
lieve that a certain beautiful young lady of 
my acquaintance owes her present engage- 


° 
| ment quite as much to the turn of her elbow, 


the colour of her hair, or to other external 
graces valuable for model purposes, as to any 
quality of her head or heart. However, to 
the Prescott question. 

Mildmay liked the Conquest of Mexico, 
and was struck by some passage in it having 
reference to the loves of Cortez and that 
semi-mythical, wholly beautiful, Aztee girl, 
whom the grim conqueror is supposed to 
have converted from patriotism to Chris- 
tianity. Mildmay saw a picture. The lithe, 
graceful, bronze-limbed warriors of Monte- 
zuma, with their fairy-like feather costumes, 
cotton breast-plates, rich golden ornaments, 
and obsidian weapons, contrasted with the 
sombre, velvet-draped, iron-bound, black- 
bearded Spaniards, the whole seen under the 
rarefied atmosphere of the wonderful table- 
land, whereon the mysterious old Aztec 
Venice stretched out its countless lakes and 
floating gardens. All this was suggestive to 
our friend of fresh fields and pastures new. 
He weighed the matter carefully in his mind, 
made a few ugly, unintelligible sketches, 
approved of them, provided for the com- 
fortable subsistence of his mother and four 
sisters for the space of a year and a half, 
paid his landlord, invited all his bachelor 
friends to a jolly supper; and, drinking to 
all our healths in the only glass of wine 
I ever saw him put his lips to, informed us 
that he intended starting for Liverpool on 
the following morning, en route for Vera 
Cruz. 

To those ignorant of what is required of, 
and in return what is awarded to, a great 
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painter in the present day, my friend’s | 
resolution will appear extravagant, and 
strangely at variance with the character 
of prudence and economy I have ascribed to 
him. To travel several thousand miles, at 
a great expense, in search of materials for a 
single picture, would seem a wild specula- | 
tion, indeed. But consider, what a picture | 
it will be when it comes home! It will be 
worth a thousand pounds, to begin with ; 
whereas the artist’s expenses during its pro- 
gress will not have exceeded three or tour 
hundred, Moreover, every sketch he may 
have made in the mean time, every blade of 
cactus or prickly pear sprouting up through 
the hot sands of the Tierra Caliente ; every 
Jalapeiia peasant girl with her scarlet petti- 
coat and Chinese-cripple satin shoes; every 
silver-buttoned, slashed-trousered, sheepskin- 
saddled ranchero, every ponchoed Indian, 
every Zambo, pulque merchant, water- 
carrier, priest, beggar, or hidalgo he may | 
transfer to canvas or paper in that glowing | 
land of a score of races, a thousand fashions, 
and a myriad colours, will be a mine of 
wealth to him, Mildmay Strong is much 
more certain of coming home a rich man | 
than the most adventurous gold-hunter that 
ever started for the diggings. 

If Mildmay were to decide to-day on the | 
subject and treatment of a picture illustrating | 
the Arctic adventures of Sir John Ross, we| 
should find him to-morrow cheapening furs 
at the Hudson’s Bay warehouse, and laying 
in a stock of the wholesomest preserved 
meats at Fortnum and Mason’s. On the fol-| 
ba day, by inquiring at his lodgings, we 
should learn that his next address would be, | 
Number One, the North Pole. 

It is by steady adherence to this system of 
goin directly to nature forall hissubjects, that 

ildmay Strong, at the age of twenty-eight, 
has been enabled to dictate hanging terms to | 
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he invited us to join him as soon as we 
pleased. 

By “us” I allude to a band of some half- 
dozen unweaned Raphaels, to which I had 
the honour of belonging (would I had never 
since known worse company !) who possessed, 
at least, the common merits of implicit faith 
in Mildmay Strong, our acknowledged 
leader, and prophetic conviction that he 
would speedily become the great man the 
world has since acknowledged him. We had 
all artistic schemes of our own in abundance; 
but felt a much stronger interest in the pro- 
gress of the As-You-Like-It picture, than in 
that of any of our own conceptions. It had 
been agreed that, wherever Mildmay should 
decide on pitching his tent for the autumn, 
we should follow him in a body, and take for 
ourselves such paint-pot luck as the neigh- 
bouring scenery might offer. There was 
much sincere hero-worship in this; but, cer- 
tainly, an equal amount of self-interest. The 
fact was, we were none of us strong enough 
to draw a line or mix a tint without Mild- 
may’s advice and countenance. 

We took Grayling by storm on the follow- 
ing day. Rather a formidable invading 
party we were, and, I am bound to admit, 
were by no means favourably received by the 
inhabitants, at first: especially by the 
boy and dog branches of the peeseven. The 
latter received us angrily: the former ironi- 
cally: for we wore queer hats and such beards 
as we could grow at that early period of life. 
But we had been accustomed to the more trying 
ordeal of the London streets, So we ran the 
gauntlet of the village bravely, till we reached 
our leader’s residence. 

This, to our intense disgust, turned out to 
be the most inconvenient looking, out-of-the- 
way, tumble-down cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood. We blushed for our chieftain’s 
quarters. We knocked at the humiliatin 








the Royal Academy, and to travel to Mexico| door, which was opened by the red-armed, 
like a prince, in the mere pursuit of his call-| gaping, wide-mouthed, waddling country 
ing. But Il remember the time when Mildmay| wench, who laughed us to scorn in our 
could not afford Mexico: Monmouthshire| very teeth. The only answer to our in- 
even would have been beyond his reach.| quiries was by pointing to a step-ladder lead- 
He was fain, at that period, to content him-| ing to a hole in the kitchen ceiling. Having 
self with the humble pictorial resources of| performed this, she buried her face in a jack- 
Grayling, near Seven Oaks ; an obscure vil-| towel, and gave way to convulsions. 

lage on the road to nowhere, which might| We ascended the step-ladder with consider- 


have remained undiscovered to this day, but 
for the adventurous spirit of a no less enter- 
prising Colambus than Mildmay Strong him- 
self, It happened in this wise: 

Mildmay had spent some days, and even a 
few shillings, in search of a Forest of Arden, 
within a convenient distance from the metro-| 
ee He was then about to commence his | 

ous picture from As You Like It. Of! 


able risk, and with utter confiscation of any- 
thing like dignity, and discovered Mildmay 
Strong 

In an absolute cock-loft! A room that 
boasted about half-a-knee’s depth of wall, 
with a wholly disproportionate quantity of 
roof, in the gloomy heights of which the top 
of an uncurtained bed was scarcely visible. 
A worse room for a painter a. not be 


course, a real Forest of Arden was indispens-| imagined. It was lighted by a single window 
able. Mildmay wrote to us to say that, after | with lozenge panes. 

much fruitless wandering, he had found the} Absolutely on the floor; crammed almost 
desideratum in the shape of a bit of primitive-|against the glass; squatting on the floor, 
looking wood behind Grayling, where he had | Turk-fashion, sat our hero, our idol, with a 
already taken up his quarters, and where! canvas on his knees, painting, with a serene 
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he obviously experienced in keeping his nose 
out of the palette, 
He jumped up to receive us, avoiding col- 


lision with the roof, as it seemed to me, with | 


the skill of a practised acrobat. The first 
feeling to be expressed on either side, was 
delight at meeting again under any cir- 
cumstances. I then proceeded to take my 


friend to task severely for his injudicious | 


choice of a residence. 

“Are you mad, Mildmay?” I asked. 
was always the spokesman of the brother- 
hood, just as Strong was the great work- 
man. We have since sustained our 
original characters pretty constantly, I 
doing little but talk, he sticking faith- 


fully to work. The relative results may be | 


imagined, 

The ill-lodged chieftain, having indicated 
how his visitors might best accommodate 
themselves on bed, boxes, &c., looked at me 
with a quiet twinkle that was peculiar to 
him, and answered : 

Why?” 


“No. I think not. 

“Why? I never saw such an abominable 
dog-hole in my life. You'll break your neck 
down that step-ladder.” 

Mildmay chuckled. 

* Oh, no, Charley, I think not. 
rally pretty careful of my neck.” 

“But you can’t paint here without lying on 
the floor.” 

“And suppose I couldn’t do it without 
standing on my head, Charley. If I saw the 
absolute necessity-——” 

“Absolute necessity be hanged! Really 
Strong, you push your economy too far. 


I am gene- 


CALMUCK, 


countenance, notwithstanding the difliculty ‘one, But I'll put Charley out of his suspense. 
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| Who let you in?” 
| “A fearful Caliban,” I answered, “with a 
| turnip head and beef arms.” 

“Good. Turnip-head is an inadequate 
phrase ; but you are right as to the arms, 
Did you observe her grin ?” 

“T should think so. She grinned hard 
enough,” 

“Then, don’t you perceive my motive 
/now ?” 

“ Really, Strong, I don’t.” 

“That girl is my motive.” 

“Mildmay Strong, I am surprised at 
you!” 

“T’d give anything to be near that girl for 
a month. There is not such a pair of elbows 
in the kingdom: letting alone the ankles. She 
| doesn’t like me as yet; but, by the time I’ve 
plied her with a few small presents and 
delicate attentions—you understand, now ?” 

I did, thoroughly, and laughed heartily, as 
| the truth dawned upon me. 
| “You incorrigible deceiver! And you mean 
‘to use all the artful and insidious wiles you 

are master of, to induce that unsuspecting 
| child of nature to—— ” 

“To sit for Audrey, sir. 

Nothing can save her. 
on the conquest,” 

The explanation was received with a loud 
| Shout of approval, and the cock-loft was at 
| once forgiven, 
| We pitied the unfortunate victim. We 

knew there was no escape when the terrible 
Mildmay had spread his nets to win her for 
his model. 

| We filled our pipes at our host’s tobacco- 





She’s booked. 
I’ve determined 








Where is the saving in a shilling or two a-| jar, which he kept stocked only for the use 
week, when you must lose half the daylight ;/of his friends—and turned out bodily into 
cramp and cripple yourself; perhaps catch | the village, where we found no difficulty in 


your death of cold.” 

“You are under a mistake,Charley. This 
place is the very reverse of economical. I 
might have had a couple of high rooms in 
the best part of the village for the money 
I pay for it.” 

“Then, in the Something’s name, what 
earthly motive—— ?” 

I was here interrupted by another of our 
party, Little Mack, as we used to call him. 
He is called Little Mack, still, by a select few ; 


but, to the world at large, he is McCorquho- | 


dale, A. R. A., the fearless and original land- 
scape painter. Little Mack seldomed opened 
his mouth except to say something short, 
rude, and sensible: generally in contra- 


diction of the last speaker. When we spoke| 
sensibly, Mack was content to listen and 


learn. 

“Now, look here, Charley,” said Mack, 
angrily, roughing up his flossy hair into an 
aggressive crest, “none of your infernal non- 
sense. I never knew Mild do anything with- 
out a good motive yet.” 


“Thank you, Mack,” said Mild, with an| 


approving smile, “I generally try to have 


| securing such extra frugal accommodation as 
our troop required. In our selection of 
| quarters we were generally biassed, under 


|Mildmay’s direction, by the weary of 


‘some picturesque object, pump, well, tree, 
_cowhouse, or pigsty considered suited to our 
| respective bents. 

The picture made silent but rapid progress. 
I say “the picture,” for the rank and file of us, 
when not engaged as models for our leader 
(in which capacity we always felt it an 
honour to officiate) occupied ourselves in the 
most desultory course of sketching. The 
wood was soon painted in, and a marvellous 
piece of cool green autumnal truth it was. 
All was ready for the figures. Two friends 
who had respectively agreed to stand for the 
faces of Jaques and Sir Oliver Martext, had 
not been able to join us. I had been fixed 
upon for Touchstone, avowedly in right of a 
reputation I possessed as wag, or humorist ; 
but not improbably, because Mildmay 
knew in his heart that I had the external 
‘points of a fool about me. I could be 
fad in London at any time. The great object 
was to secure the Audrey before holiday 
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funds and holiday weather should be ex- 
hausted, 


village, and was well received. The fact is, 
after a brief probation of contemptuous mis- 

Long before the back-ground was finished, | trust, we had become popular. We were 
Audrey was wooed and won. The parents’| noted sharp chaps, knowing ones, and the 
consent had been obtained, and she was to be | like; and were supposed to be “up, to” an 
Mildmay’s ; for two hours a-day, by arrange-| unearthly amount of knowledge in various 
ment, but for as much longer as he chose to| directions. Every saying emanating from us 
make the scance, in reality. By dint of sheer | was assumed to convey a subtle meaning, and 
good humour and imperceptible kindnesses,| to be worthy the honours of quotation. So 
the arch-Machiavel had succeeded in making} the name of Calmuck stuck to Audrey as 
himself the idol of the little family. Audrey’s a good thing, capable of humorous, if obscure, 
father and mother swore by their lodger, and | interpretation ; but, on the whole, compli- 


vaunted him loudly in neighbouring market 
towns as the phoenix of single gentlemen, and 
the paragon of scholars. Audrey herself} 
would have gone through fire and water to| 
do him honourable service. At any rate, she 
went through the scarcely less trying ordeal 
of standing daily, as long as he pleased, in a 
most uncomfortable attitude. Mildmay had 
long since descended from his garret, and 


was allowed the inestimable privilege of| 


painting in the parlour where the light was 
excellent. 

I have since ascertained that Strong, 
amongst other good offices to the «family 
had, by the exercise of a little sensible 
diplomacy, reconciled the parents to their 
daughter’s marriage with a certain wan- 
dering swain, which they had previously 
opposed. Audrey’s gratitude was boundless, 
for she was fond of the absent one. That of 
her parents was scarcely less, at finding them- | 
selves put in a good humour with what had 
previously been a sore trouble to them. | 
Audrey’s papa, a stalwart Boeotian, bound up 





with brickmaking interests, was accustomed 
to walk round Mildmay in boots that ap- 
moony to have been fashioned with his own 
ands out of the raw material of his pro- 
fession, and, touching our friend tenderly on 
the forehead, as if afraid of chipping the 
shell, would say, “I wish I had all the stuff | 
that’s in that there.” This was his highest 
compliment. A great many clever people 
have echoed the unsophisticated wish of 
Audrey’s papa in much better grammar. 

We all liked Audrey. She turned out 
very obliging, very docile, and by no means 
such a fool as some of the superficial among 
us had at first deemed her. We delighted in 
playing off innocent jokes upon her. The favou- 
rite pleasantry was calling her “Calmuck.” 


Little Mack, who was something of an| 


ethnologist, had dubbed her Calmuck at 
the outset, on the simple grounds that 





her long piggish eyes, and fiat counte- 
nance, bore some resemblance to the} 


mentary. 

Calmuck’s portrait was finished, and we 
went to London. I believe we were uni- 
versally regretted by our honest clodhopping 
acquaintances. If they regretted us half as 
much as we regretted them, they must speak 
of us affectionately to the present day, 

The picture was finished, and sent to the 
next year’s exhibition. It at once established 
Mildmay Strong’s reputation. It was pur- 
chased by one of the most discerning art- 

atrons of the day, and was _ praised 
~ the best critics. At the end of the exhi- 
bition, Mildmay found himself inundated with 
commissions, and a rich man in no distant 
perspective. 

Mildmay was unchanged in manners and 
habits. We, his true believers, were in the 
seventh heaven of ecstacy and exultation. 

When the purchaser sent for his picture 
he was informed that Mr. Strong wanted it 


jfor a few days to make some slight altera- 


tions. Mildmay, in fact, was dissatisfied with 
the figure of Audrey, and determined to 
repaint it. 

“Don’t be a fool, Strong,” I advised, 
“You'll make a mess of it, and lose the 
splendid chance that’s open to you.” 

“You shut your mouth, Charley,” said 
Little Mack, in his usual polite manner, and 
making a perfect cockatoo of himself with 
his irritable hair, “ Paint a picture like it 
yourself, and then talk! If Mild says the 
Audrey’s bad, it must be bad. You let him 
go down to Grayling and paint Calmuck 
over again.” 

Going down to Grayling was out of the ques- 
tion. Mild’s time was now valuable. He sent 
for Calmuck ; proposing to pay her travelling 
expenses, and a handsome scale of salary 
while he should require her services ; offering 
her, moreover, honourable asylum and pro- 
tection with the family of his excellent 
landlady. 

Calmuck arrived with a goodly number of 
bandboxes. We were ali glad to see her, 











Tartar type of physiognomy. The joke was: and she seemed glad to see us. She was 
a small one, and might have soon fallen|more subdued in her manner and less awk- 
through, but for the amusing fact, that the| ward than formerly. Mack said that Cal- 
girl’s friends adopted the name among them-| muck was going to turn out handsome, 
selves as a jocular term of endearment, | and what a dreadful sell that would be ! 

without the slightest idea of its meaning.; Calmuck—who was scrupulously honest 
Audrey’s papa and mamma spoke of her as and had no idea of earning her money too 
our Calmuck, with a naive gravity which|easily—was for beginning to sit imme- 
delighted us to hear. The joke spread to the | diately on her arrival. Strong told her there 
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was no hurry, and she had better rest for a 
day or two, and see the sights, Calmuck 
was accordingly handed over to one of Mrs. 
Thompson’s daughters to be amused with 
London, generally, 

The day or two elapsed, and again Mild- 
may said there was no hurry. Calmuck and 
Miss Thompson saw more sights, and went on 
seeing sights till there were no more sights 
to be seen. Still Mildmay said there was no 
hurry, and the unwilling Calmuck continued 
to eat the bread of idleness. 

The fact was, the painter’s hand was filled 
with a new picture—an Eastern subject— 
which he determined to finish in time to 
compete for the prize at one of the great 
provincial exhibitions, which opened in the 
winter. 

At length, the purchaser of As You Like 
It became impatient. Strong was reluctantly 
compelled to dismount from his new hobby, 
and Calmuck’s services were at last called 
into requisition. She sat for four hours one 
day with her old patience and docility, On 
the second day, she entered the painting-room 
with a troubled countenance, and said she 
was very sorry, but she must go home imme- 
diately. 

“ Home ! 
spare you, 
more.” 

Calmuck persisted in her extreme sorrow 
and inflexible determination. Home, she 
must go, and on that day. 

Strong was almost angry. 

“This is really too bad, Calmuck. You 
ought to have told me. Besides, what on 
earth can your father and mother want with 
you so particularly ?” 

Calmuck blushed up to the roots of her 
hair, and played nervously with her apron as 
she faltered out, 

“Tf you please, it is not my father and 
mother.” 

“Who, then?” 

Calmuck hung down her head, and made 
answer in a scarcely audible voice : 

“ My husband!” 

“Your what ?” 

“Yes, sir; if you picase, two months after 
you left Grayling, Tom came home from 
sea; and, if you please, we got married,” 

“Then why the deuce didn’t you say so 
before?” 

“Tf you please, sir, I didn’t like; the fact 
is, sir, ‘Tom is It’s his only fault, now ; 


nousense, Calmuck. I can’t 
I shall want you for a week 


for he has turned quite steady and saving ;| 


but—— ” 

“ Well 9” 

“He's of a jealous disposition, and though 
I told him it was a very poor return for your 


kindness in bringing father and mother round | 


to consent; he wouldn’t have it, and, if 
you please, he is jealous of you, sir.” 

Mr. Strong whistled. 

“ He said, he had no notion of young men 
coming to live in the house and painting 
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;my picture, and calling me names. As if 
| there was any harm in Calmuck! Well, sir, 
'mother writes to say, his ship is coming 
jhome in a day or two—earlier than was 
| expected—and, if it was known I was staying 
with you, he could never be brought to 
| understand what for ; but, being very strong 
and uncommon violent——” 

“Calmuck,” said Mildmay, with some 
severity, “this was unfair of you. You onght 
not to have placed me in that disagreeable 
| position. This was a want of candour that 
lessens my good opinion of you.” 

The poor girl burst into an agony of 
tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Strong, please don’t say that, sir, 
You, of all people. I couldn’t resist it. We 
are so poor. What you offered was so hand- 
some, I thought it would be a little some- 
thing for us to begin housekeeping with, 
‘and neither of you would be a bit the 
wiser.” 

“ Well, well, Calmuck, it can’t be helped,” 
said the artist in a kinder tone, yet biting 
his lip with vexation. “Pack up your 
things.” 

In half an hour Calmuck and her band- 
boxes were whirling away in a cart towards 
the London Bridge Railway Station. 

And now occurs the only real wonder in 
this most unpretending of histories. Mildmay 
| Strong—whom we had all believed a model 
of courage, physical, as well as moral, sud- 
denly astounded us by appearing in the cha- 
racter of an arrant coward, He was haunted 
by visionary fears of an indignant sea-faring 
man, of colossal stature and blood-thirsty 
intentions. He gave strict orders to be denied 
to all strangers whatsoever. He never went 
out unless absolutely compelled ; and when 
| he did so, it was with as many timid precau- 
tions as could be taken by the most nervous old 
lady living down a dark lane with a garotte 
| reputation. He would send servants before him 
to see that the coast was clear, and would 
rush precipitately into cabs or down entries 
at the most distant sight of a suspicious per- 
sonage. At first, we were amused at his 
fears, and used to enter his room with ter- 
rible descriptions of piratical-looking ruf- 
fians whom we had seen lurking round the 
|corner, armed with the deadliest weapons. 
| Some of us would give angry plebeian single 
knocks at the front door; and, on its being 
opened, would counterfeit a rough, weather- 
beaten voice, and ask if a party of the name 
of Strong lived there. But these jokes were 
evidently not to our friend’s taste. They gave 
him serious uneasiness. At length, he car- 
| ried his pusillanimity to such a pitch that we 
began to be positively ashamed of our 
former idol. 

“T tell you what Mild,” said Mack, the 
| landseape-painter, one day, who, being con- 
'siderably below the middle height, was 
\naturally of an aggressive and warlike dis- 
| position, “ You’re not the man I took you 
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for, and I’ve a good mind to cut your ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Good Heavens! Mack. What for?” 

“Why, I hate a coward: and there you 
have it.” 

I never saw such a picture of wild-glaring, 
dumfoundered astonishment as Mildmay 
Strong looked when the offensive word was 
uttered. 

“A coward! I! Is it possible! Charley 
—Fred—do you think me a coward ?” 

“It looks certainly very like it, Strong,” 
I admitted, reluctantly. 

“Didn’t you see me polish off a navvy at 
Grayling for being rude to this very Cal- 
muck ?” 

We had certainly witnessed the en- 
counter alluded to, in which our friend had 
obtained a glorious victory against fearful 
odds. 

“Where would you have been, Fred Bar- 
clay, that night coming home from the Aca- 
demy, if I hadn’t come up in time to help 
— to settle those three fellows behind 

estminster Abbey?” 

Fred admitted that Westminster Hospital 
would most likeby have been his next ad- 
dress, in the absence of Mildmay’s timely 
assistance, 

“Then what do you mean by calling me a 
coward 7” 

“ Why, you are afraid of that sailor fellow,” 
said the inexorable Mack. 

“Tam not afraid, single-handed, of any 
man on land or sea,’ Strong protested, 
glowing with indignation. “Bless me! I 
thought at least you fellows would have 
understood me.” 

We certainly didn’t look as if we did. 

“Why, you blockheads, can’t you see? 
Haven't I my Eastern picture to finish in 
time ?” 

“ What of that?” 

“Won't those Asiatic plants I’ve brought 
for the garden be dead in a fortnight ?” 

“Well?” 

“Well !”—Mildmay was terribly excited 
and spoke rapidly—* Suppose I was to meet 
this sailor fellow, as Mack calls him—a big, 
horny-fisted customer from Honduras, with a 
face no doubt as hard as mahogany and a 
good deal browner. He might bung up my 
eyes, and blind me ; or if I was to hit him 
a straight-forward right-hander in the face, 
I might dislocate the meta-carpo-phalangeal 
articulations of the fingers, and not be able 
to hold a brush for a month. Let him wait 
till I have packed off my picture, and I'll 
meet him or any man in the navy or mer- 
chant-service —ay, or any two of you that 
dare to call me a coward again!” 

Dear old Mildmay! Always faithful to 
his one goddess, Art ; for whom no sacrifice 
could be too great. 
become a coward for her sake. 
rewarded him ! 


This is the story of Calmuck. There is not 


ell has she 
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much matter in it; but it is entitled to the 
apology claimed by Ben Jonson for his im- 
perfect rhymes—it is thoroughly true. 


CHINESE CHARMS. 


Tue admiral of the British fleet, previous 
to the bombardment of the city of Canton, 
announced his determination to discoun- 
tenance and prevent all looting or plundering, 
both as demoralising and as subversive of the 
discipline that is essentially necessary to 
success. Yet, with becoming deference to 
the humane intentions of this general order, 
seamen, soldiers, and officers of both ser- 
vices will loot, and most probably the highest 
functionary on the spot, down to the !owest 
camp-follower, did loot, Were there not so 
many ten-thousand dollars, and so many bars 
of silver, carried off in triumph (as prize) for 
her Majesty’s coffers? Be this as it may, 
our countrymen on the spot without doubt 
managed to pocket a variety of little curio- 
sities, many of which must be explained to 
them under the ambiguous heading given 
above of Chinese Charms ; for, in all proba- 
bility, up to this hour they are ignorant what 
those valuable knick-knacks really are. 

It was shown in a former number,* that 
there are official astrologers, appointed by 
the court of Peking, to divine as to the fit 
times for marriage, shaving, bathing, or 
starting on a journey, &c., and to notify them 
in each year’s imperial almanac, 

It is not surprising, then, that with such 
august encouragement given to soothsaying, 
there should be found in China myriads 
of men and women adopting this as their 
profession, who are paid by the people for 
their advice as to the daily routine of life, 
the result of business speculations, the success 
of medical prescriptions, and so forth. And, of 
course, it will follow that the Chinese public 
of all classes = trust in auguries, and place an 
enormous value on magical — and charms, 
This credulity of the populace is not con- 
nected with one special form of religion more 
than with another ; for, from direct contact 
with the people, it will be found that 
Taouism, a native religion of China, and 
Buddhism, a foreign intruder into China, 
both have contributed their share to pamper 
that passion for mystery, and that belief 
in invisible powers, by which the ignorant 
seek to explain inexplicable phenomena, and 
to frame excuses or to seek consolations for 
their individual misfortunes. 

But the tangible charms, which, we pre- 
sume, among other Canton prizes have fallen 
into the hands of our brave countrymen, may 
probably be arranged under two classes,— 
the precatory, and the deprecatory. Of these, 
the latter is the more popular. They in- 
clude every variety of magical invention for 
warding off sickness, disease, calamity, fire, 
and demoniacal possessions, We can select 


* Household Words, Volume - ay page 203. 
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only a few, substituting English names for | thrown intoa medical liquid, which compound 
Chinese, with a word or two in explanation. | draught is quaffed by the patient. 

“The cash-sword” is made of a large| It has been said above, that they have also 
number of old copper coins, strung together | appendages of a felicitous or hopeful class. 
in the shape of a rude sword, and kept|Such is “the Hundred-family Lock.” A 
straight by a piece of iron running through | father has a son and heir born to him, and his 
the whole length. It is supposed to have|best wish for his offspring is, that he may 
great effect in frightening away ghosts and! enjoy a long and a happy life. So, he goes 
evil spirits, and in hastening the recovery of! the round of his personal friends,—to obtain 
sick people. It may be found chiefly in houses | from one hundred separate individuals, each 
where persons have suffered violent deaths or | three or four small copper coins, called cash. 
have committed suicide ; and notunfrequently | With this collection he purchases a neat lock, 
it is hung up by the bed-side of inner-rooms.| which he hangs round his child’s neck, for 
As the copper coins may have been cast 








under the reigns of different monarchs, it is 
| imagined that the presence of the several 
sovereigns will afford a guarantee against 
misfortune of any kind. 

“An old brass mirror” may often be 
observed in the chief apartments of rich 
people ; ne there for the purpose of 
enticing away foul and malignant demons, 
The notion prevails that it has the virtue of 
healing any one who may have become mad 
at the sight of a fiend. The demoniac has 
a4 to look at himself in the brazen mirror, 
and he is immediately cured. 

There is also “the Han jade-stone.” Of 
this the story goes that, under the Han 
dynasty (that is, about the opening of the pre- 
sent era), when a wealthy person died, each of 
his mourning friends dropped “ a jade-stone” 


0 
into his coffin: and, at this date, should any 
one be fortunate enough to obtain one of 
these rare buried jades, he may consider him- 
self secure from the power of devils and the 
fury of fire. 

“The jade-stone seal” is something ana- 
logous ; but is used principally as a guard 


against sudden fright. Very frequently it is 
worn by infants as frontlets or armlets, to 
show if the child be well or ill; the former 
being indicated by the clean appearance of 
the stone, the latter by a dark shade. Short, 
pithy sentences are sometimes cut upon them, 

There is also “a peach charm.” On the 
first of the new year, a sprig of peach 
blossoms is stuck up over the door of the 
house, saying to the vile spirits that roam 
about creation, “ Hitherto shall ye come, but 
no further.” Yet, one of their own poets has 
said :—*If your own thoughts be free from 
impurity, of what need is this peach-charm ?” 

“The tiger’s claw,” real, artificial, or pic- 
torial, is another common charm against 
sudden starts and frights. 

“A three-cornered spell” is a paper with 
magical letters fancifully written upon it, 
folded in a triangular shape, and sewed on 
people’s dresses, to ward off sickness and 
spirits. Every temple has a good supply of 
this cheap article, and there is a great run 
upon it. The paper generally is yellow ; the 
writing is of red ink, and, to add due im- 
portance to the fragment, it is stamped with 
the temple-seal. Many are ‘used us cures for 
the sick, by being burnt and having the ashes 


the purpose of locking him to life ; and it is 

resumed that these one hundred contri- 
Selene will stand security for the child’s 
reaching a good old age. There is the “neck 
ring lock,” likewise used for the same object, 
both by grown women and children, 

Gourds made of copper, or of the wood of 
those people’s coffins who have attained old 
age, are worn as charms for ne eee 
former are slung round the neck, the latter 
round the wrist. This fancy is traced to the 
tradition that, in ancient days, gourd-bottles 
were carried by old men on their backs. 

In Chinese houses, in collections of old fur- 
niture, in their carvings, and in their pic- 
tures, the peach figures very prominently. 
It is another charm for long life, called “ Lon- 
gevity peat 
A tabulous animal, which goes by the name 
Ke-lin, is believed to have appeared at the 
birth of Confucius, and other sages. The 
body resembles that of the deer, the tail that 
of the ox, and it has only one horn ; but its 
nature is said to be tame and kind, An 
image of this fabulous creature, or its pic- 
ture, is worn by children as a bespeaking of 
great and good luck. Often a figure or 
painting of this unicorn is met with pre- 
senting a child. This form is particularly 
respected by married people who wish, or 
expect, to be blessed with clever children. 

hylacteries are in common use with the 
more religious orders. These consist oy 
of tiny girdle books, and slips of paper whic 
are stitched up in different parts of the 
dress, or slung on the belt, or pasted on 
the walls and doors. They seem to contain 
Sanscrit or Thibetan words, much in use in 
Buddhist writings. Besides these talismans 
in writing, there are different forms of the 
three characters which the Chinese use to 
represent the grand total of good luck ; 
Fuh, family increase ; Luh, official emolu- 
ment ; Show, long life ; to carry either or all 
of these about the person, or to have them in 
the house in pictures and wall-scrolls, is con- 
sidered remarkably lucky, and predicative of 
certain felicity. ‘ ‘ 

Such superstitious and romantic notions 
have their counterpart in the absurd and 
grotesque fancies that still lurk among the 
people of Great Britain; for example, the 
finding and nailing up of a horse shoe, &. 
And, as to the practice of divination in 
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China by the Fung-shuy, or wind and water 
doctors, their functions differ little from those 
of the witches and wizards who, to this 
day, are not without influence in the ruder 
districts of our country, and whose super- 
natural knowledge of events is firmly be- 


lieved in by a considerable portion of the, 


agricultural population. 


AMONG THE TOMBS. 


Beixc employed professionally in the 
churchyard of Bedlington, the other day I 
perceived these words written over a gentle- 
man’s grave : 

“ Poems and epitaphs are but stuff, 

Here lies Robert Barras, and that’s enough.” 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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thy servant, O Lord,) as it was translated to 
me by a kind gentleman in the ante-chapel. 
The remains were those of an anonymous 
bishop ; but I dare say, for all the humility 
of his epitaph, he was no worse than many a 
bishop one could name. Not a word about 
the episcopal virtues of the departed prelate ! 
| Not a hint about his short-comings and back- 
| Slidings, such as one gathers from the tomb- 
|stone of another I could mention. No titles, 
/no boasts. Only, Non intres in judicium cum 
‘servo tuo, Domine. 

| The kind gentleman before mentioned 
| parenthetically, seeing that [ was interested 
jin these matters, supplied me with the fol- 
‘lowing lines written by Robert of Gloucester 
jupon our King Henry the First, who died 
| through over eating of his favourite fish : 


And I think it right that so sweeping a} 


statement, which has so long enjoyed the 
advantage of stone, should be at once contra- | 
dicted in stereotype. As to poems, indeed, 
I have no quarrel with Mr. Robert Barras 
upon that matter; but as a stone-cutter) 
(though journeyman) and a sculptor of tombs | 
(though itinerant), I think I may be allowed 
a word or two upon the second subject. 

What opportunities had Mr. Robert Barras, 
while upon earth, instead of earth being upon | 


* And when he com hom he willcde of an lampreye 

to ete, 

Ac bys leeches hym oerbede, vor yt was feble mete, 

Ac he wolde it noyt beleve, vor he lovede yt well 
ynow, 

And ete as in better cas, vor thulke lampreye hym 
slow, 

Vor anon rygt thereafter into anguysse he drow, 

And dyed vor thys lampreye, thane hys owe wow.” 


Which last statement means, I suppose 


him, to enable him to speak of epitaphs in| “through his own royal obstinacy.” And the 
this fashion? Was he a ghoul, and there-| same gentleman also gave me this distich, of 
fore peculiarly familiar with our churchyard |a different sort, which he had himself seen 


literature? It is not likely. Had he tra-| 
velled all over England and Wales, leaving 
no (grave) stone unturned in efforts to obtain 
itemmesah, and chiselling enduring virtues 
out of nothing, and blank surfaces, as I have 
done? I think not. Did he keep a little 
book for the express purpose of noting down | 
any remarkable epitaphs that he might come 
across, with the yards where he took them 
from in the margin, to prevent mistakes ? | 
It would be a very singular coincidence if| 
he did. I have such a note-book, at all| 
events, and here are some of my notes. Many 
headstones I have, of course, not been able to 
decipher quite rightly ; from some of them, 
being mutilated, I have been only able to 
extract a few words, which have struck me 
as being good, or humorous, or singular in 
any respect; decay and damp make almost | 
as remorseless work with the stone as| 
with the body ; and some I have found in- 
scribed in other languages, or written in to 
me unknown characters, and then I have 
been obliged to ask and trust to wiser people 
for their meaning. In these cases, I may 
not be so reliable and trustworthy as [| 
believe myself to be; but all others, which 
I here quote, may be depended on as| 
genuine. 

This is the inscription upon a stone-coffin, 
found under the pavement of Chichester! 
Cathedral, where I was employed as a day-| 
labourer only : | 

“Non intres in judicium cum servo tuo, 
Domine.” (Enter not into judgment with | 








over a grave in Prince Edward’s Island : 


“‘ Here lies the body of poor Charles Lamb, 
Killed by a tree that fell slap bang.” 


Which gives me but an ill opinion of our 
colonial epitaph writers, The rhyme does 
not seem to me to sound right. In England, 
when we cau’t rhyme better than that, 
we don’t often attempt it, but prefer to 
express our ideas in blank verse, as in the 
following example ; upon a rich merchant’s 
wife in Coventry yard: 


“She was What was, 
But words are Wanting to say what a One. 
What a Wife should be, 
She was that.” 


Wives would be downright ashamed to put 
over their husbands’ heads such things as I 
often see written over wives. Look at this ! 


“ Here lies my wife, poor Molly ; let her lie. 
She finds repose at last, and so do I.” 


And here is what a Cornish gentleman finds 
it in his heart to inscribe upon his dear 
departed : 


“ My wife is dead, and here she lies, 
No man laughs and no man cries, 
Where she’s gone, or how she fares, 
Nobody knows aud nobody cares.” 


The following was clearly not composed 
by Mr. Sexton, but by the husband of the 
lady who reposes in her immediate neigh- 
bourhood : 
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Charles Dickens.) 
“ Here lies the body of Sarah Sexton ; 

She was a wife who never vexed one, 

I can’t say as much for her at the next stone.” 


What sort of matrimonial existence must 


Mr. Dent of Winchester have passed, I 


wonder: who as soon as his Deborah was 


grassed over, could indite upon her so flippant 
a couplet as this ? 


“ Here lies the body of Deborah Dent, 
She kicked up her heels and away she went.” 


We will charitably hope that it was the 
extreme seductiveness of the rhyme, which 
caused him to represent the lady as having 
departed so very summarily, Our epitaph 
makers will go a deal out of their way 
for a good rhyme, and when they find a dis- 
syllable to match with another, they hesitate 
at nothing in order to bring it in, At Don- 
| caster, for instance, I read : 


: 
| 
| 


“Here lies two brothers by misfortune surrounded, 
| One died of his wounds, and the other was drownded.” 


And again, at Bideford, Devon : 


“ Her marriage day appointed was, 
And wedding-clothes provided, 
But when the day arrivéd did, 

She sickened and she died did.” 


This one from Saint Albans, on the other 
| hand, is so full of an original and striking 
idea, that the sound becomes a secondary 
| object, if even that: 


| “Sacred to the memory of Miss Martha Groyn; 
She was so very pure within, 

She burst the outward shell of sin, 

And hatched herself a cherubim.” 


| And here again, at Dorchester, Oxon, is an 
example of a bard in despair for a couplet, 
who contents himself with stating a credit- 
able fact in indifferent prose : 





“ Here lies the body of an honest man, 
And when he died he owed nobody nothing.” 


| A prolonged medical statement of the 
disease of which the departed may chance to 
have died, is extremely popular. At Acton, 
ia Cornwall, there is this particular account 
of how one Mr. Morton came by his end: 








“ Here lies entombed one Roger Morton, 
Whose sudden death was early brought on ; 
Trying one day his corn to mow off, 

The razor slipped and cut his toe off: 
The toe, or rather what it grew to, 
An inflammation quickly flew to ; 
The parts they took to mortifying, 
And poor dear Roger took to dying.” 


And here is a still more entertaining one, 
upon a certain lady in Devonshire : singularly 
_ free from any nonsensical pretence or idle 
bravado : 





_ “Here lies Betsy Cruden, 

She wood a leaf’d but she cooden, 

| "T'was na grief na sorrow as made she decay, 
| But this bad leg as carr’d she away.” 


AMONG THE TOMBS. 





— 


Whenever I read (and it is often) of folks 
who were passionately desirous to leave this 
vale of tears, I shake my head, and quote the 
simple-minded Betty: “ For all this,” say I, 
“They wood a leaf’d, but they cooden.” 

There is a distressing inaccuracy of meta- 
phor in the following south country elegy ; 
but the meaning is painfuly distinct : 


“ Here lies two babes as dead as nits, 
They was cut off by ague fits.” 


A doctor of divinity, who lies in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford, has his complaint stated 
for him with unusual brevity, as well as his 
place of interment : 


* Te died of a quinsy, 
And was buried at Binsy.”’ 


To complete these medical extracts, ] may 
quote this warning cypress-flower, culled 
from a Cheltenham cemetery : 


“ Here lics I and my three daughters 
Killed by a drinking of the Cheltenham waters ; 
If we had stuck to Epsom salts, 
We'd not been a lying in these here vaults.” 


There is, to my mind, a touching sorrow 
conveyed in the following most ungram- 
matical verses ; evidently composed by one 
of the unlettered Wiltshire parents them- 
selves; 


“ Beneath this stone his own dear child, 
Whose gone from we 
For ever more unto eternity ; 
Where we do hope that we shall go to he, 
But him can never more come back to we.” 


And something of the same kind, although 
in a less degree, I feel belongs to this one 
from Guilsfield, Montgomeryshire: 


* Beneath this yew tree 
Buried would he be, 
Because his father, he, 
Planted this yew tree.” 


A sensitive and dutiful heart is here ascribed 
to the dead man, more certainly than it could 
be by a score of pompous lines written at so 
much the eulogistic adjective. I could tell 
the exact figure, but I am mum, of course, 
upon professional secrets, In Tuchan church- 
yard, by the bye, there is this apt inserip- 
tion : 
“To the memory of Susan Mum. 
Silence is Wisdom.” 


You never (I address myself to the reader), 
happened to get hold of the Stone-cutter'’s 
Guide? It would be worth your while to 
look into it when you have the chance. The 
best epitaph that I can remember out of it 
for general use is this one : 


“ He did not do much harm, nor yet much good, ms 

And might have been much better, if he would. 
But truth is not the object of epitaphs, and 
I never have seen it written upon a tomb- 
stone. 
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In All Saints’ Church, at Cambridge, there | Others have the same philosophical spirit, 
are some really beautiful lines upon the | tinged with a good-humoured sarcasm : 


death of a young person : “Here lies I at the chancel door, 


Here lies I because I am poor, 
At the further end the more you pay, 


Too bitter ’twas to drain, , 
But here lies I as warm as they.” 


She put if meekly from her lip, 
. ” 
And went to sleep again. | Lastly, there is a large class of epitaphs, 
And here are a couple of simple but sugges-| which are founded on the profession of the 
tive lines (the conclusion of a dull stanza),|deceased person: sometimes described in 
which are fit to stand by the side of them: | verse, sometimes introduced for the evocation 
ri ceeiameh : of a spiritual analogy. These are not bad 
: ed that Death, that tyrant grim, yy {lines upon a fisherman : 
Should think on me, who never thought on him. 


**She took the cup of life to sip, | 


“This man by worms was fed, 
In Tintagel Church, Cornwall (as I read it The worms procured him fish, 
in my note-book), there are these four lines, But now that he is dead, 
of which the latter two would not, I think, The worms will have their dish.” 


be unworthy of any of our British poets : 
ee ae Although somewhat deficient in tenderness, 


“The body that here buried lies the same charge must be laid against this In 
By lightning fell death’s sacrifice, Memoriam to Mr. John Law: 
To him Elijah’s fate was given, 
He rode on flames of fire to heaven.” “ Here lies John Law, 
: 7 Attorney at Law; 
There is an incompleteness about many And when he died, 
epitaphs, of which this one in Wrexham The devil cried,— 
Churchyard is a case in point : . ‘Give us your paw, 
John Law, 
“ Here lies John Shore; Attorney at Law.’” 
I say no more; 
He was alive The following reference to one departed 
In —65. Mr. Strange of the same profession is, on the 


And in others there is more stated than is | Contrary, complimentary ; and I have = 


ite necessary. In Grantham churchyard | to hope that the fact of the case is as state 
ged ) yee’ and that the writer was not led away by the 


we read : lobvious opportunity of making a point, to 





“John Palfreyman, who is buried here, |exaggerate the virtues of the deceased. It 
Was aged four and twenty year ; looks a little suspicious : 
And near this place his mother lies ; 
Likewise his father, when he dies.” * Here lies an honest lawyer, 

‘ , | And that is Strange.” 

This superfluousness sometimes extends even 


to manifest falsehood as in Llanymynech | Doctor I. Letsome wrote the following 
churchyard, in Montgomeryshire, where it is epitaph for his own tombstone ; but it is not 
thus written : likely that he allowed his friends, or at least 
his patients, to read it until he was under 


“ Here lies John T} : 
oo tis Game chititene & the turf, or out of practice : 


And his three children dear, 
Two are buried at Oswestry, “ When people's ill, they comes to I, 
And one here, I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 


Here is a gentlewoman, who, if I may so Sometimes they live, sometimes they die ; 
> ’ y . 9 . ” . ’ 
speak of a gentlewoman departed, appears to Whet'sthattotP I. Leteome” (lets = 
have thought by no means small beer of her-| The best of these professional adieux is, 
self: however, that on a certain Mrs. ns 
“« cook. It consists of two stanzas, or, as she 
Seems Fave hem might have called them herself, a couple of 





Many troubles I have seen, 
All my life I’ve done my best, COUFSES : 
And so I hope my soul's at rest.” “ Underneath this crust 


. Lies the mouldering dust 
I wonder that she does not say, she is sure Of Eleanor Batchelor Shoven, 


of it! Many appear buoyant, however, not Well steed in thn etm 
so much from a sense of their own merits, Of pies, custards, and tarts, 
as through a natural elasticity of disposition, And the lucrative trade of the even. 





as in the case that follows: 
" | When she'd lived long enough, 


“ Here lies I. There’s an end to my woes, She made her last puff, 
And my spirit at length at aise is ; A puff by her husband much praised ; 
With the tip of my nose, And now she doth lie 
And the tops of my toes, And make a dirt pie, 
Turned up to the roots of the daisies.” In hopes that her crust may be raised.” 


ee 
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INFUSORIA. 


I cannot conclude these jottings from the! herent qualities (which are invariable) of the 
tombs, more fitly than with this voice, or| materials which compose the substance of our 
rather with these two voices, from the North, | globe,—on the properties of what the ancients 
communicated to me by a stonecutting friend. ' called elements ; of air, earth, fire, and water- 
A reward, it seems, was once offered for the | So long as these continue the same, there are 
best epitaph upon a celebrated provost of bounds which organic nature can scarcely 
Dundee. The town council were unable to| pass. Thus, if we were surrounded by an 
decide between the relative merits of the| elastic transparent atmosphere, in every 
two which follow, and both were therefore | respect similar to that which actually bathes 
placed on the monument : us, except that its density at a moderate 
temperature were equal to that of water, or 
greater,—a hypothesis which is far from diffi- 
‘cult to conceive,—it is clear that birds and 
The second ran even still more remarkably: | insects, to fly in safety through such an atmos- 
phere, must be differently constituted to 
what we see them. Again ; imagine an ocean 
like that which wraps the world in its em- 
brace, but of a specific gravity equal to quick- 
silver, and our present fish, instead of feeding 
in security in its mid-regions or at its bottom, 
would be buoyed up forcibly to its surface, to 
in one sense, infinite ; that is, there appear to| starve and perish. Or, fancy any of the pro- 
be no limits to the power, the wisdom, and portions altered which subsist between earth, 
the goodness, which the Great Creator of air, water, and the force of gravity or weight, 
nature displays in regard to his creatures, and the disturbance would prove a fatal 
The philosophers of the seventeenth century | change to the greater part of animated nature. 
ventured a few conjectures on the infinity of | Therefore, animated nature, here, has its laws 
nature and the complications of the laws of) and its limits ; there are conditions dependent 
life. Our savans, now, are able to demonstrate | on physical facts which it can never infringe. 
that those conjectures are nothing in compari-| In truth, the whole of the arguments on which 
son to the reality, and that where they believed | natural theology is based—and they are as 
they had found the limits of life, life was only | deeply interesting as they are inexhaustible— 
at its commencement. It was supposed that| are derived from the study of the wise and 
beyond the plants and animals visible to our| marvellous contrivances, which are all detailed 





“ Here lies John, Provost of Dundee, 
Here lies Him, here lies He. 


Here lies John, Provost of Dundee, 
Hallelujah, Hallelujee.” 


INFUSORIA. 


Nature, as exhibited on this our planet, is, 








eyes, nature contained nothing more which | 

| was animated. Modern science, with the aid | 
of the microscope, teaches that invisible genera | 
and species of animals and plants fill the 
atmosphere, the earth, and the waters, It 
was imagined that the minutest organisms 
were also the most unfinished and of the most 
degraded type; that they were devoid of 
sensation, instinct, and almost of voluntary 
motion. The microscope declares that creative 
perfection is measured neither by stature nor 
volume, and that the tiniest creatures often | 
reveal in their structures a more marvellous 
reach of adaptive art than animals which at 
first sight appear more perfect. It was thought 
that the functions of life were simple. Expe- 
riments on living animals have proved the 
most unexpected complexity in every vital act 

| and in every organ. Thus, observation daily 
reveals fresh instances of the infinity of crea- | 

tion. Nature is a standing proof not only of 

| the beneficence of the One Great Power, but | 
also of His omniscience and His omnipo- 
tence. 

{In another sense, however, nature is finite. | 
She seems to have imposed on herself limits | 
Which she does not choose to infringe ; that is, | 
there are conditions of existence to which all) 

ving creatures must submit, and beyond or 
mM opposition to which conditions nature 
does not allow existence to be possible to 
em. 


Those conditions are dependent on’ the in-| 








adaptations of the creature to the circum- 
stances under which it is destined to live. 
But the very word “adaptation” implies that 
there are conditions necessary to observe, and 
that impediments exist which it is impossible 
to overthrow. No doubt, as far as the Uni- 
verse—the whole countless, infinite assemblage 
of suns, planets, and satellites—is concerned, 
nature is also infinite ; but in respect to the 
individual world Terra, whereon we dwell, we 
may believe without error that the constitu- 
tion of our elements places certain restrictions 
on the forms that are endowed either with 
vegetable or animal life. 

In all likelihood, and contrary to what has 
been supposed by the philosophers of the last 
and the previous century, magnitude may 
have its limits in the case of organised beings 
on the face of this earth. It is probable that 
there exists nothing smaller, with us, than 
the minutest of the creatures called Infusoria, 
which our magnifiers enable us to see. The 
names given to some of the monads, as M. 
termo and M, crepusculum, or boundary-stone 
and twilight, imply that those creatures were 
believed to be the ne plus ultra of littleness,— 
to hang on the very verge of existence. But 
the most extravagant notions as to the mag- 
nitude of organised beings have been enter- 
tained in their day. Bernoulli and Leibnitz’ 
in their correspondence, came to the unani- 
mous conclusion that there are, in the uni- 
verse, animals which, in point of size, are as 
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superior to us and to our ordinary animals as|of the same dimensions in the elephant as 
we aud our animals are to microscopic animal- | they are in the mouse. 

cules, and who, moreover, observe us with! It is known that solid bodies, when reduced 
their microscopes frisking about our world, as | to particles of extreme minuteness, cease in 
we observe the infinite multitude of animal- | some sort to be subject to the laws of weight 
cules with ours. Bernoulli went further; he! and inertia, There must, therefore, be a limit 
asserted that animals incomparably larger somewhere to the magnitude of material 
than those might exist; and he would have life. We may reasonably suppose that that 
as many degrees in the ascending scale as he limit is attained by the smallest animalcule 
actually found in the descending scale of | shown by our microscopes ; because at that 
magnitude ; for he would not allow man and | point of minuteness, or a little beyond it, the 
his fellow-creatures to constitute the highest properties acquired by such extremely small 
degree. On the other hand, Leibnitz believed | molecules counterbalance the other physical 
that, mnt ~_ smallest grain = aie ~ laws. song 1 emer eee of pe 
minutest atom, may contain whole worlds’ a complex machinery which would not act 
which are not inferior to ours in beauty and | under existing circumstances, has adapted her 
variety. The great observer, Leuwenhoek, | creatures to those circumstances. She has 
was so completely carried. away by his admi-| placed her minutest progeny in a liquid me- 
ration of the new creation revealed to him by | dium, to whose conditions they are fitted, so 
the microscope, that he imagined an infinity as to render such complexity of organisation 
of perfect organisation beyond the infinite | unnecessary. She has created the marvel- 
— displayed by his instruments in every | lous order of microscopic animals which live 
object of living nature. He enthusiastically | in water, or on extremely damp substances, 
supposed that the incredibly slender tails of | and which, not wanting either true muscles, 
certain so-called animalcules were composed | vessels, or nerves, are not furnished with 
of tendons, muscles, and jointed bones, exactly | them, Take a drop of water from the nearest 
like the tail of a rat or a monkey; and, reason- | pool or ditch, especially that which is charged 
ing thus from analogy, he attributed to these | with saline matters and organic substances 
minutest creatures a system of viscera as|in a state of decomposition; submit it to 
complicated as that of the largest animals, your microscope, and you will be sure to see 
Ehrenberg, led on likewise by false analogy, | innumerable minute beings in active motion; 
outstepped even Leuwenhoek in the marvel- these are Jnfusoria, or the animalcules of 
lous riches of organisation with which he|infusions. The name, though it has been 
endowed the Infusoria, giving them nervous | criticised, is apt and strictly true. For, 
ganglia, on muscles, and entrails. | wherever stagnant water contains decaying 
The latest discoveries compel us to reject animal or vegetable matter, it isa true infu- 
such ideas, on finding that they are not based | sion. All such waters, whether salt or fresh, 

on facts. For, even supposing that it were a|are the grand rendezvous of the Infusories, 
a _— that there is no limit to the| These minute creatures, so little thought of 
ivisibility of matter—and a multitude of} by the world in general, have a complete 

. . 5 . ’ . 

physical and chemical phenomena tend to physiology, anatomy, and natural history of 
prove the contrary—that law would not their own, which are quite as interesting to 
suffice to prove the possibility of an extremely | study as those of the larger animals—more 
complex organisation beyond a certain limit; so, perhaps. Because although able and 
of minuteness, It is well known that many | voluminous works on the Infusoria exist, 
physical and dynamical phenomena are consi- | their systematic arrangement has to be re 
derably altered, or are even entirely sup-| made from the beginning, and their personal 
a veer aren to — Sue biography ae tl the grates part : 

j confined a space, or on bodies of | mystery. Indeed, the curious forms an 
a ete ee, — instance ; liquid | 7 actions exhibited by the meltay 

es to flow, even under heavy pressure, in | of Infusories are one great cause of the a 
a capillary tube, whose diameter is less than ‘sorbing attraction which the microscope 
a certain fixed measurement. That circum-| exercises on its votaries. It is scarcely pos 
stance puts a limit to the size of arteries and | sible to quit them, however fatigued one’s 
veins. It is much more consonant, therefore, | eyes may be. After a last look, we yield to 
with the laws oi physics to allow that, in these the temptation of one look more. The mira 
tiny animals, the fluids penetrate simply by | culous instrument began its career by killing 
absorption, than to furnish them hypotheti-| its foster-father, Swammerdam ; and it has 
cally with a heart and a circulation, especially | robbed a host ot other devotees, if not of 
as our best instruments do not give us the their life, at least of their perfect vision 
least hint of their existence. Besides, we |They have become myopic—which should be 
=. _ a the elementary parts of a warning to us—in consequence oi gazing 
: i. a . e larger animals are composed, gra-| too long and too intently at their microcosm. 
ually decrease in size in proportion to the But the seduction is irresistible ; one glimpse 
smaller stature of the animals themselves, at truth and actual life sets us athirst for 
On the contrary, the blood discs, the muscular | more intimate views of nature. The craving 
fibres, and the capillary vessels, are very much | after knowledge is a passion which is never 
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| largest—a millimetre 
| rather less than the twenty-fifth part of an| position of sundry of them (not all), by what 


| that size for the smallest. The mean of their | has often and often witnessed. 
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| satisfied, but which increases with the supply case of the Infusoria, to the physical condi- 


of food. | tions required for the production of minia- 
In size, the Infusories range between the | ture organisms of the extremest exiguity. 

extreme dimensions of from one to three} ‘Those who doubt the simplicity of their 

millimetres,on the one hand, for the very | organisation, will find a proof of it in watch- 


is, approximatively,|ing the curious phenomenon of the decom- 


English inch—and of a thousandth part of| is called diffluence, which the writer of this 
The creature 
magnitude is from one to five-tenths of a| is alive, in high health and spirits, when, in 
millimetre. The largest appear to the naked | consequence of some cause, accidental or in- 
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eye like white or coloured points attached to 


divers submerged bodies, or like fine dust 
_ floating in the liquid. 


The rest are only 
visible by the aid of the microscope. They 


| are almost ail semi-transparent and colour- 
| less; several are green; a few are blue or 
_ red: a few others are brown or blackish. 
_ The simplest forms of animal life, the pro- 
| tozoa, that is the Rhizopod group, are com- 


posed merely (at least in appearance), of a 
fleshy, homogeneous, glutinous substance, 
called sarcode, which has no visible organs, 


putting forth extensions 


it is endowed with life. No further proof is 


| needed of the extreme simplicity of organisa- 
_ tion of these. 
_ integument proper, it is not meant to deny 
| that they have a surface, like that of flour- 
ste or thin glue, when it has cooled to a! 


Still, even when they have no 


tentional (such as the contact of air, or the 
introduction of a little salt water, ammonia, 
or spirit), it suddenly falls to pieces, breaks 
itself up into particles, goes off like a column 
of smoke, pours itself out, and so gradually 
is reduced to atoms. You have before you 
the singular spectacle of the decomposition 
of a living creature piece by piece. Sometimes, 
these detached fragments will swim away 
separately for a short time and distance, 
either each urged by its own individual 


| bristle which hangs to it, or by the bristles 
_ but which is nevertheless vitally organised, | remaining on the still-undissolved portion of 
since it has the power of contracting and|the body, until nothing is left. 
indefinitely in! 
_ various ways and directions—since, in short, | 


Sometimes 
the Infusory, when it has partly destroyed 
itself by diffluence, will check the progress, 
and proceed on its course, half itself, as if 
nothing had happened. The accomplished 
performance of this whimsical freak has given 
rise to many so-called species, which, in fact, 
are nothing but self-mutilated animalcules. 
Ehrenberg mistook dissolution by diffluence 





jelly. To the company of such humble /| for an act of reproduction, a laying of eggs 
| fellows as these, the sponges have been|orspawn. He beheld the fact, but misin- 
| degraded, in spite of their size and their ap-|terpreted it. Now, it is certain, that if the 


parently elaborate structure. Infusories were possessed of muscular fibre, 
More complex genera and species of real} of a tegument capable of offering resistance 


_ Infusories, as the Parameciums and the Lacry- | outside, and of a true stomach and intestines 
| marias, have distinct outer coats to protect |inside their body, some indication of the 
| them, which often make them look as if their! presence of those organs would be given 
! eee were contained in a hairy and purse-| during the gradual dissection of the crea- 
| dike net. 


Their means of locomotion are|ture’s frame, which is effected by the pro- 


| parent pins. 


either actively-vibrating cilia (i. e., bristles) ; 
or long, fine, whip-like filaments, which are 


) moveable in all directions ; or stiff styles or 
| pegs, which do not vibrate, and which answer 


all the‘purposes of legs and feet. The Tri- 


| ehoda lynceus runs about, climbs, stands still, 
| &r swims away, as nimbly as the most agile 
| @uadruped, entirely by means of its trans-| probably, are the immature forms of larger 
Even in these last-mentioned | animalcules. 


members, no distinct muscular structure, nor 


| joints can be detected; they appear to be 


gressive decomposition of diffluence. 

The order Infusoria, as at present limited, 
is far from containing all the microscopic 
animated beings that live in water. The 
monads, certainly, are many of them merely 
locomotive plants, such as volvoxes and the 
zoospores of water-weeds ; while others, most 


Even the vibrios, including the 
walking-stick worm, are now remanded to 
the realms of botany; so also of the Des- 





h we note with 


| mere prolongations and offshoots of the sar-|midez and the Diatomacesw, which were 
| ¢odic body and its shield or pellicle. 


é It is| regarded by Ehrenberg as infusory animal- 
impossible, therefore, to imagine organised | cules, The water-fleas and other cyclopes, 
life existing under conditions of greater sim-| which greatly resemble minute shrimps and 
plicity. Nature has economised both her| lobsters, belong to a separate division, Ento- 
materials and her power, by deciding that| mostraca, of the class Crustacea. The little 
water shall be the habitat of her minims.| eels or anguillules, of different species, found 
Indeed, it is difficult to conceive by what|in vinegar, paste, wet moss, and diseased 


| Means at all, any creature of the size of a| corn, are marched off by modern zoologists 


small Infusory could be made to fly through|to the class Entozoa, or intestinal worms 

@air, or to live on really dry land. But, as| The wheel-animalcules have been deservedly 
reverence and admiration,| promoted to a much higher rank than Infu- 
hature has adapted her handiwork, in the! soria in the scale of being. Under the title 
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of Rotatoria, they now form a distinct class 
of the Invertebrata or backbone-less animals, 
The high organisation which they and their 
allies display has raised them to a place not 
far inferior to that occupied by the vermi- 
form tribes. Of course, all aquatic larve, 
whether of crustaceans, mollusks, or small 
insects, must be excluded from the society of 
true-bred Infusoria. 

And true-bred they are, beyond denial, A 
common mode of their increase is by spon- 
taneous division into two portions, each of 
which becomes a perfect individual, to divide 
shortly into two in its turn. Suppose that a 
pig were an infusory animalcule. When full 
— it would first grow still a little 
onger ; it would then become slenderer 
about the middle of the back, as if laced in 
by a relentless corset, till its waist became 
as slim as that of a wasp or an hour-glass. 
Meanwhile, there would sprout, on each of 
the two portions of the pig, a head, or a tail, 
or legs, or whatever else was necessary to 
make both complete animals, Certain Infu- 
sories subdivide by division across ; others, 
as the bell-animalcules, lengthwise. 
case, it is as if the pig had the power of 
ceasing to be a single gentleman by split- 
ting himself along the backbone. With some 
Intusories, it seems to be a matter of indif- 
ference whether they subdivide transversely 
or longitudinally. But whatever the way, 
increasing thus in geometrical progression, 
the multitude of Infusories is at once ex- 
plained. In summer, animalcules are often 
to be seen in the course of both these sub- 
divisional processes, But if we are looking 
out for instances of pure and unmixed 
descent, it is here, assuredly, that we shall 
find it. Such Infusories may be considered 


as aliquot parts of a like parent Infusory | 


which existed ages and ages ago, whose sub- 


divisions into two, without cessation, endow | 


it with a sort of material immortality. 


Another curious mode of reproduction is | 


by what is called the encysting process, 


which is common also to many of the alge. | 


An Infusory stands still, ceases to move, 
draws itself up into a purse or cyst; and 
sometimes covers itself with a glutinous 
exudation. In this state it remains for a 
certain number of hours or days, during the 
course of which the interior of the purse 
may be observed to become filled with a 


crowd of minute creatures, all in the highest | 


state of excitement and activity. The inside 
of the cyst is like an eating-house which is 
pestered with flies in the month of August. 


Or it looks like a hive swarming with bees ; 
and, on beholding it, you almost fancy you 


can hear them hum. This continues till 
some portion of the parent-cyst gives way, 
when out stream the merry prisoners, diverg- 
ing in all directions, to seek their fortune in 
the world of waters. 

It is natural to ask, “ With what degree 
of sensation or consciousness are these simply- 
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In this | 


[Conducted by 


constituted Infusories gifted?” It is diffi- 
cult for us to enter into the personal feelings, 
into the will and individuality, of creatures 
so differently constituted to ourselves. Many 
of their most remarkable features—such ag 
their “ vacuoles,” or the variable empty holes 
that spontaneously form themselves in the 
substance of their sarcode, particularly when 
they have undergone a fast; and the “con- 


tractile vesicles,” which may be seen to | 


execute rhythmical movements of contraction 


and dilatation at tolerably regular intervals | 


—serve some purpose in the economy of the 
animals which can only be vaguely guessed 
at by us. Perhaps the vesicles may aid in 
diffusing through their bodies the liquid 
product of the digestive operation—a sur- 


mise which seems in some degree justified | 
by their unusual complexity in the genus | 


Paramecium. Able writers have been un- 
willing to allow the Infusories any organs of 
special sense, and have doubted whether 
their very remarkable and diversified actions, 
—their dartings forwards and backwards 
like an arrow, their crawlings like a leech, 
their leaps, spinnings, and undulations, are 
really indicative of consciousness. If, how- 
ever, they are so endowed, as their move- 
ments certainly seem to imply, they most 
likely receive their perceptions of external 
things from the impressions made upon their 
general surface, and especially upon their 
filamentous appendages. 
ber it has been already stated* that Eatin 
is the act which distinguishes the anim 

from the plant. Hunger, therefore, would 
| be the first and only sense felt by the lowest 





| 


and smell; and consequently, of the seven 


most abject. : 
have a sense of appetite before, and of satis- 
faction after, their repasts. That they have 


they do not feed by any means indiscrimi- 
nately ; particular kinds of them are attracted 
by particular kinds of aliment. For instance, 


are so voraciously devoured by the <a 
that its body is quite altered in shape by t 

distension ; and certain monads will crowd 
around the body of a dying or still-con- 
ditioned Euglene, and nibble at it, with the 
same apparent voracity that a gang of rats 


dead horse. Although their range of sensa 
tions may be narrow, it is still something, 
it is even much, if the Infusories enjoy & 
faint sort of feeling of well being, after their 
kind. Happiness is often compared to sul- 


who has poured out on the human race su 
a transcendent flood of bliss and light, allows 
also a dim glimmer of conscious comfort to 


* See Border-Land, page 278, of the present volume. 





In a former num- 





|creatures in creation, Taste, or the feeling | 
of repletion, would precede sight, hearing, | 


deadly sins, gluttony is the lowest and the | 
The Infusories may at least | 


a preference for certain viands, is visible; | 


the crushed bodies and eggs of Entomostraca | 


would overrun and devour the carcase of @ | 





shine. It is probable that the Great — | 
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penetrate even vo the obscure depths of|age are to be found upon the sides of those 
existence wherein the humble animalcule is| more ancient hills raised by the stone men 





destined to dwell. over their dead. In the tombs of neither 
—— | of these periods is any writing to be found. 
CELTIC BARDS. The graves of the bronze age extend over 


a wider space than those of the age preceding 
Certain tombs of a dead people are among/|it, The men therein buried, by help of the 
the monuments of Europe in the west and | metal in their tools, could penetrate a country, 
north, and they are found in northern Asia | could make boats, and thereby disperse them- 
as far eastward as the river Yenisei. In| selves abroad. But, inasmuch as the stone 
Denmark, these tombs have been studied,/and bronze antiquities are frequently found 
| and have yielded up some of their secret. | intermixed, it is evident, that one race did 
| They are of three kinds, and belong to three | not exterminate another. The men of bronze 
ages, which may be called the ages of stone, | settled upon the land of stone, and the stone 
bronze, and iron, | people melted away, as the Australian natives 
The stone men produced cromlechs and | are now melting away in the presence of the 
iants’ chambers. St. Iltut’s hermitage in | colonist, or as the Australian oak has died 
| Brecknockshire, Arthur’s stone in Glamorgan-| out, and the kangaroo departed from the 
| shire, the cromlechs of Anglesey and various | district around Melbourne, while the English 
| Welsh counties, the Pict’s houses of the | orchard-trees, and English dogs and horses 
Orkneys, Wayland Smith’s cave at Ash-| multiply. The bronze age lasted into the 
| bury, Berks, and Kit's Coty House on Blue| eighth century, and seems to have begun in 
| Bell Hill near Rochester, are among the| Denmark five or six hundred years before the 
| records which prove that they found their! Christian era. It is the age of the Celts; the 
way to Britain. The graves of the stone age | first occupants of Britain who have left a 
| are found in Denmark, chiefly in groups at| trace upon our language or our soil. 
| certain points upon the coast; theyare found| The stone people are unknown to history. 
| also in the southwest of Sweden, but not} Mr. Sullivan, a ca local antiquary, from 
found in Norway ; they are to be met with| whose recent history of the people and dialect 
not only in parts of England and Holland,| of Cumberland and Westmoreland we are 
but also in North Germany, and at the west | now drawing information, supposes that they 
and south of France, Portugal, and Spain. | were a Tatar tribe; and, since they themselves 
Wherever they occur, the plan of these graves could only hollow logs with fire and flint, 
is the same. They are built of large stones | believes that they came to this country in 
| carefully smoothed inside, forming a chamber ;| company with the Celts, after having ob- 
) around which the earth is piled into a hillock, | tained metal weapons and having learned the 
and a stone circle formed round the foot| construction of some better kind of boat. 
of the hillock, sometimes with stones that | They retained here their distinctive customs, 
en to have been brought from a consider-| and, as the remains show, did not form a 
able distance. All of these graves are found | distinct colony, but were thinly difiused over 
| tocontain unburnt bones, with arrow-points,|the land. Modern Irish, says Mr. Sullivan, 
_ lances, knives, and axes made of flint; bone|has certain peculiar relations to the mo- 
| utensils, bone or amber ornaments, and vessels|dern Tatér languages, and that is a fact 
| of clay filled with loose earth that probably|to be named in support of his opinion. 
contained the food supplied to the dead man | Somebody has remarked that there is one 
for his last journey. The builders of these|name for Ireland and for Persia, Ierne, or 
tombs did not burn their dead, and did not | Erin, and Iran ; that there is nothing in the 
work in metal. world to be found exactly like the Irish 
The men of the bronze age buried their | round towers, except towers found in Persia, 
dead in stone chests, with stones piled over | and that certain peculiar customs attached to 
them, and clay built over all into a mound. | wells are common to both peoples. Out of 
Sometimes their graves are surrounded | a few analogies of this kind very odd theories 
with small stone enclosures ; but they differ | can often be constructed. 
from the graves of the stone age in contain-| Nevertheless it is worth while, whatever 
ing clay vessels or urns, enclosing the remains | we may think of the stone people, clearly to 
| of corpses that were burnt. Some hills of| understand that the Celts, who begin the 
is age may contain fifty urns, and there|story of our language and our literature, 
| Were many little variations in the way of} were not a single tribe, speaking a single 






















































| burial; but all the tombs agree in testifying | dialect. The oldest Celtic remains show 
that the builders of them burnt their co that there was, from the beginning, a dis- 
ey contain also bronze weapons, the pe-| tinction of tongue between the Celts of 
| tuliar kind of axe called the Celt, knives,} Wales and those of Ireland, whom we may, 
swords, battle-axes, daggers, shields, the war- | therefore, separate from one another under the 
trampet,—sometimes with enough in it of|names of Cambro-Celts and Hiberno-Celts. 
ts old life to sound a ghostly war-note at an|The first Celtic colonists of Ireland came 
} &utiquary’s lips,—hair-pins, combs, bracelets,| directly irom the continent to Connaught ; 
} 4ud gold cups. The graves of the bronze! their descendants are the people of Connaught, 
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(Conducted by 


who differ in manners and dialect from all| country (Teutons of Denmark ; though they 


their neighbours, 


Mr. Sullivan, for reasons! gave a name to Germans, they must have 


that he gives, identifies them with the tribe Jed | been Celts), a famous tribe of enchanters, 
by Brennus against Rome. When the language | Some of that people settled on a part of 


of the west of Ireland is compared with the 
oldest names belonging to the history of 
eastern Britain, it appears that the same tribe 
of Hiberno-Celts first occupied both coasts. 
The five great headlands of Britain, on which 
are the modern counties of Kent, Lincoln- 
shire, Haddingtonshire, Aberdeenshire, and 
Caithness, were originally called Kent,—in 
modern Irish, cean, the head. At a very 
early period, the Cambro-Celts changed the 
word Kent into Pen, applying it to hills, 
never to promontories. The Cambro-Celtic 
term for capes was corn, a horn, as in Corn- 
wall. Pembroke was originally called Kent- 
broke, the Pentland were originally Kent- 
land hills ; change of name following on the 
arrival of the Cambro-Celts. It is still a 
tradition in some parts of Wales, that the 
original inhabitants were Irish, and un- 
accountable antiquity is ascribed to them 
under the name of Irish cots. Foxes and 
polecats were their domestic dogs and cats, 

The last of the Hiberno-Celtic colonists 
were those to whose tribes Boadicea (mean- 
ing, in modern Irish, beau duci, the woman- 
leader), Vortigern (in Irish, fear tigherna, the 
ruling man), and Vortimer (fear timthire, 
his minister or lieutenant),’ belonged. The 
Cambro-Celts landed on the south and west 
of Britain, whence they spread. They colonised 
all North Wales, and possessed, us Picts, a 
part of Scotland. 


Of the old distinction between the two) 
races of Celts, the spirit is not yet extinct. | 


In Cumberland, Mr. Sullivan tells us, the 
same object may be found to have two names, 
one Hiberno-Celtic, and the other Cambro- 
Celtic. In South Wales, he adds, I have been 
told by a native, who certainly had no theory 
whatever upon the subject, that he could 
take up with an Irishman, but not with a 
North Welshman. With only a river between 
them, inborn antipathies are still displayed 
by the men of Athlone against the men of 
Connaught. 

Passing over the suggestion of a slight 
dash of the native race of Spain, the Iberian, 
which some few of the Celts seem to have 
brought with them, we find, then, that our 
country was occupied at the outset by three 
sets of men : the mysterious stone people, who 
have left us nothing but their graves : and the 
two Celtic nations represented in our day by 
the Irishman and Welshman, whose ancestors 
have left, not graves only, but also fragments 
of a literature. To them we look for the 





Scotland, and their name clings to the River 
Tweed. There they could arrive only from 
South Denmark wafted by a south-west 
wind. The people from North Denmark 
would, in the same way, reach Aberdeenshire 
where they found hills, and called the land 
by the name still given to Scotland in the 
Irish language, but once given to all Britain, 
Albion, and Alban, the hill country. The 
name of Albion came from the north south- 
ward, Some reason can be shown for assert- 
ing that these settlers reached our shores 
about five centuries before the Christian era, 
and that they sailed away from their own 
marshy coasts to find a home secure from 
flood and pestilence. 

For what songs did the Lur, the bronze 
trumpet of these people, that has lain fora 
thousand years silent within their tombs, for 
what songs did the Lur or the harp furnish 
music? A few hymns and legends that once 
lived on the lips of the Erse and Cambrian 
bards remain to us yet, now and then the 
old trumpet still yields an uncertain sound, | 
The Erse or Gaelic bards were those not only 
of Ireland, but of Scotland also, which 
received its pame, and much of its old colo- 
nisation from the Irish Celts. The Scotch 
Gaelic and Irish Gaelic were as brother 
tongues, to which the language of the Cym- 
rians was but a cousin. LErse yields the 
oldest songs and—though that is compara- 
tively recent—also the oldest of the written 
records, probably, indeed, the most ancient 
relics of a written literature: extant in a 
modern European tongue. Irish tradition tells 
us doubtful stories of a poet named Amirgin 
who was chief bard to his princely brothers 
nearly three thousand years ago; of Cir Mac 
Cis, his contemporary, and of the dignified 
bards, or Ollamhs, who, soon afterwards, under 
Tighermnas, were permitted to wear six 
colours in their garments, being only one 
colour less than the number worn by kings 
themselves. Women, too, harped before the 
armies of returning heroes. Moriat was 4 
king’s daughter—daughter to the king of 
South Munster in the fourth century before 
our era. At her father’s court, Maon, the 
heir of an usurped throne, took refuge. 
Maon loved Moriat, but Moriat concealed 
her answering affection. Maon went to the 
French court, and became a mighty warrior. 
Moriat in South Munster heard of the fame 
of his deeds, love made her a poetess, and she 
extolled them in an ode, which also urged 


first tricklings of the spring to which we may | the prince to wrest his father’s throne from 


trace back the broad river of English. 

The strangers came in fleets of boats laden 
with fighting men whose deeds the bards 
were celebrating while the sails were spread 
and the oars plied. Old Irish history speaks 
|| of a people called the Tuads of the Dan 


the usurper. The chief harper at her father’s 
court, carried the ode to France, and sang it 
before Maon. Maon avenged his father's 
death, and made a queen of Moriat. ? 

In the first years of the Christian era lived 
Connor, a king of Ulster, whose reign far- 
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nishes the subject of, perhaps, the oldest 
known song of the Celtic bards. Connor 
was at a feast in the house of one of his 
ministers, Feidlim Mac Doill, when the wife 
of his host gave birth to a daughter. A 
Druid foretold that the child juss born would 
be the cause of great wars between Con- 
naught and Ulster, in which Connaught 
would prevail. ‘Che chiefs counselled that the 
child should be slain. Connor, however, 
declared that he would watch over her, and 
in due season marry her; he therefore took 
her to his court, and caused her to be nur- 
tured in a well-fortified tower, to which none 
had access but her attendants and the king’s 
favourite, the poetess Leabharcham, The 
Druid, abiding by his threat of evil, called 
the girl Deardra. 

Deardra grew up, and became, of course, 
the most beautiful and accomplished person 
in the kingdom. One snowy day as Deardra 
and Leabharcham were looking out of win- 
dow, they saw a man killing a calf; some of 
the blood fell upon the snow, and a raven 
came and fed upon it. The damsel, yearning 
after love, exclaimed, Would that [ were in 
the arms of a man who is of the three 
colours I now see; his skin like snow, his 
hair black as the raven’s wing, and on his 
cheeks « red deep as the blood of the calf.— 
Such a young man there is now in the court, 
said her instructress, and his name is Naoise, 
the son of Uisneach.—Deardra, having heard 
more of Naoise, said that she was passionately 
charmed by the description of his features, 
and should be in torment till she saw him. 
Leabharcham, therefore, tempted Naoise into 
the tower, and the young man, soon after- 
wards, with help from his brothers Ainle 
and Ardan, surprised the garrison, and 
carried off Deardra, They fled to the coast, 
took ship, and reached Alban (Scotland) in 
safety. ‘The king of Alban gave to the three 
brothers land on the western coast and in 
the isles. But the king afterwards was 
tempted by the beauty of Deardra, to make 
war for her sake on her husband. After 
many battles Naoise was compelled to fortify 
himself in an island with his wife and fol- 
lowers. Then Naoise sent for help to his 
friends, the nobles of Ulster, and the nobles 
_ went to the king, by whom the prophecy was 
| not forgotten. He veiled designs of treachery 
under the show of forgiveness, and gave to 
the friends of Naoise and his two brothers, 
friends of his own as hostages for the as- 
surance of good faith. Thereupon help was 
sent, the king of Alban was vanquished, and 
Naoise, Ainle, and Ardan returned to Erin. 
In vain Deardra warned them not to hurry 
to their ruin. She sat with them on the 
deck, and while the shores of Alban were 
receding from her view, chanted the lament 
of Deardra,—one of the oldest of the poems 
left us by the Celtic bards :— 

“ Dear to me is that eastern shore, dear is 
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forsaken it, had I not come with Naoise. 
Dear are Dunfay and Dunfin, dear is the 
lofty Dun towering above; dear is Inis 
Drayon, too, and dear to me Dunsaivne. 
Coilcuan, oh Coileuan! where Ainle and 
where Ardan would resort; too short, alas ! 
was my stay, and that of Naoise, in the west 
of Alban. Glenlee, oh Glenlee! beneath the 
shade of thy thickets I often slept; fish, 
venison, and prime of badger, on these 
have I feasted in Glenlee. Oh, Glenmessan, 
Glenmessan ! rich were thy herbs, and bright 
thy winding paths; lulled by falling streams 
we reposed above the grass-clad slopes of 
Messan. Vale of Eithe! O vale of Kithe! 
there was my first dwelling fixed ; beauteous 
are its woods in smile of morning's light ; at 
eve long lingers the sun in vale of Eithe. 

“ Glenarchon, Glenarchon ! fair is the vale 
of Dromehon ; never was man more sprightly 
than my Naoise in vale of Archon. Oh, Glen- 
darna, Glendarna! my love remains with all 
who inhabit it; sweetly sang the cuckoo on 
bending bough, high over vales of Glen- 
darna. Dear to me is that eastern shore, dear 
are its waters, flowing over pure sani ; never 
would I have left it had I not come with my 
love. Farewell for ever, fair coasts of Alban ; 
your bays and your vales shall no more 
delight me ; watching the sons of Uisneach 
at the chase, often I sat delighted on thy 
clifis.” 

On their way to Connor's palace the three 
brothers were, by his order, treacherously 
slain. The young men were laid in one of 
the old graves that we have been describing, 
and over it Deardra sang with her last 
breath :— 

“Sons of a king, cause of these my flowing 
tears ; three lions on the hill of Umah ; three 
on whom the daughters of Breatan doated— 
three hawks of the hill of Guilinn—sons of a 
king to whom warriors made obeisance, and 
to whom heroes yielded homage. ‘Three pillars 
of the headlong bursting battle were the 
three youths of Sgatha. Dark were their 
brows, their eyes flashed brightly, their 
cheeks were as the embers of flame. Their 
legs were as the down of swans, active and 
graceful were their limbs, soft and gentle 
were their bands, their arms were fair and 
manly. The high king of Ulster was my 
betrothed, — him I forsook for love of 
Naoise, after him my days will be few. I will 
sing their funeral dirge. Men who diggest 
their grave, make not their tomb narrow ; 
in the grave I will be with them, sorrowing and 
lamenting. Their three shields and three 
spears oft formed the bed beneath them ; their 
three hounds and three hawks shall hence- 
forth be without hunters of game, the three 
pillars of battle, three youths of Conall Cear- 


nach. The three collars of their three hounds 


draw groans from my bursting heart ; with 
me they were in keeping. I weep at sight of 
them. Never was I alone until this day, when 


Alban, land of wonders ; never would I have| your grave is preparing; though we often 
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crossed the solitary waste, I never was in| with the twelve books of poetry, and should 
loneliness. My sight begins to fail, for I| be able to compose verses. Thirdly, he was to 
have seen thy grave, my Naoise! soon shall| be perfect master of defence. To prove this, 
my spirit fly away, for the people of my | he was set up to his knees in a field of sedge, 
lamentation live not.” having in his hands a target and a hazel stake 
We have shortened that last dirge from|as long as a man’s arm. Nine experienced 
a little book—Poems of Oisin, Bard of Erin, | soldiers, from a distance of nine ridges of 
&e.—in which Mr. J. H. Simpson, the Irish land, then hurled their spears at him in the 
antiquary, has lately published translations of | same moment, and if one spear wounded him 
some of the ancient poems of his country. | he was dismissed with areproach. Fourthly, 
A Welsh scholar, Mr. D. W. Nash, has also | he was to run well, and know how to defend 
published—under the name of “Taliesin, or | himself while flying. He was made to run 
the Bards and Druids of Britain”—a larger| through a wood, with a start of a tree’s 
critical work, including valuable translation | breath, pursued by the whole host of the 
of choice remains of the earliest Welsh|Fenii; if he was overtaken or wounded 
bards. These volumes will enable us to sound| he was sent away as being too sluggish a 
again a steady note from the Bronze Horn, | recruit. Fifthly, he was to prove strength of 
To this day, in Irish cabins, women croon|arm. Sixthly, he was to run through a wood 
songs of the Fenii (ancient militia) of Erinwho| in chase with his hair tied up, and be dis- 
have been, from almost the earliest days of| carded if the hair broke loose and fell about 
our era, the theme of Irish song. The Fenii’s| his shoulders. Seventhly, he was to be s0 
day of greatest glory was in the reign of| swift and light of foot as not to break a rotten 
Cormac Mac Art, about the middle of the| stick by treading over it. Eighthly, he was 
third century, when Fionn Mac Cumhal of| to be able to leap over a tree as high as his 
the tribe of Baoisgne was their leader. This | forehead, and to stoop under a tree that was 
army of Ireland was in the pay of the Irish | lower than his knees. Ninthly, he was to 
kings, billeted during the winter season on/|be able while running, without lessening his 
the people, and receiving its hire from the | speed, todrawa thorn out of his foot. Tenthly, 
or but obliged in summer to depend for | he was to take an oath of fidelity to the com- 
food upon fishing and hunting, and for ir pemag of the Fenii. Of all which condi- 
upon the value of the skins of beasts they | tions, gravely says an Irish antiquary, “So 
hunted. They were sworn to defend the|long as these terms of admission were 
country and the coast, to uphold the rights of | exactly insisted upon, the militia of Ireland 
the crown, and to secure the lives and pro-| were an invincible defence to their country, 
perty of the people. They ate one meal|and a terror to rebels at home and enemies 
a-day, and cooked the meat for a whole com-| abroad.” 
pany with hot stones in a single pit. Deep| Oisin the greatest of the ancient Irish bards 
marks of these fires are still found upon Irish | (transformed by Mac Pherson into the Scotch 
soil, and are called by the country people | Ossian) was Fionn’s son, and Fergus Fibheoil 
Falacht Fian. After dinner they made beds | (sweet lips) was the chief bard of Fionn, the 
with care ; branches of trees next the ground, | heroic favourite of Cormac O’Conn, king of 
moss over them, and rushes over all, formed | Ireland. 
the three beds of the Fenii. In time of peace} In the days of Oisin the Fenii were sup- 
their force was of three battalions with three | pressed by force. The national army had, by 
thousand men in each. In time of war these | dissentions within its own body, split into 
numbers were more than double. There | two clans, the Clanna Boisgue, commanded 
were set over them and under each chief of | by Oisin, and the Clanna Morna, then pro 
battalion rulers of ten, rulers of fifty, rulers | tected by the king of Munster. The two clans 
of a hundred. The man called in old chroni- | fought for precedence, and at last, defying the 
cles Fear Comhlan, a man able to fight a'| power even of the king, were suppressed b 
hundred, is the man who led a indeal into royal troops in a great battle, during whic 
battle. Every soldier of the force was re-| Osgar, the son of Oisin, was slain by the 
quired by Fionn to swear that when he mar-| king’s own hand. One Irish chronicle says 
ried it would not be for a woman’s wealth, | that in this battle all perished except Oisin 
but for her virtue and her courtesy—that he | himself, who lived on until he was old enough 
would wrong no woman—never deny meat|to have that dialogue with Saint Patrick, of 
or drink, when he could give it to the poor, and! which many passages are still repeated by 
that he would never refuse to fight nine men | the peasantry of Mayo. The whole of it has 
of any other nation. been preserved in sundry manuscripts by 
Also Fionn closed his ranks against | antiquarians of past years. 
those whose relatives did not formally! Saint Patrick bids Oisin awake and attend 
abandon their own right of blood revenge in| to the psalm, but Oisin replies, My swiftness 
case a soldier should be slain, and leave the; and my strength have deserted me, since the 
matter wholly to his comrades, That was the | Fenii, with Fionn their chief, are no longer 
first of the ten qualifications for admittance alive: for clerks I have no attachment, and 
into the army of the Fenii. The second was their melodies are not sweet tome. Patrick, 
that the youth should be well acquainted | I have heard melody better than your music, 
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| with demons and devils. 
| the bard and the saint argue together stoutly, 
| and there are some touches of a fine pathos 
| in Oisin’s pleading on behalf of the dead 
| heroes. 
| one day only in company with clergy of the 
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great though it be; the mocking ripple of the 
rivulet, the roaring of the calves, these were 
the music of the Fenii. I have not heard 
music so good as this of Nature from the 
beginning of the great world up to this time ; 


| Lam aged, gloomy, and grey-headed, and my 


regard is not towards the clerks on hills, 
O Patrick, hard is thy service, and shameful 
is it for you to reproach me for my appear- 
ance ; if Fionn lived, and the Fenii, I would 
forsake the clergy of the cross, The small 


_ dwarf who attended Fionn had paltry bones; 
yet he played melodiously on the harp, whilst 
| Iam here in grief with the clergy. Then 


Oisin proceeds to magnify his past enjoyments, 
and St. Patrick replies as becomes his office, 


_ but Oisin cries, Little do I believe in thy 
speech, thou man from Rome with white 


boots, that Fionn the generous hero is now 
Upon this subject 


He counts as equal to eternal torture 











| bells. He tells Patrick the great story of 
| the Rattle of the Hill of Slaughter, which 


ended the wars of the Fenii, which ended the 
life of his son, high-minded Osgar of the 
weighty strokes, Patrick blends compliment 


| with a remorseless condemnation of the souls 


_ of heroes ; Oisin, at his repeated request, tells 
| of the blows struck by hero upon hero, and 

of the words spoken by the men of battle. 
_ The narrative is long and full of incident ; in 
| fact, a Celtic novel, as related by the bards, 


| When all has been told, the argument is 


| resumed, and presently again breaks off, while 


) Oisin, who sings pertinaciously of Fionn and 
| the Fenii relates to the saint the magic tale 


of Fionn’s chase ; the argument grows hot 
| again, till Oisin, mentioning the time of the 

enchantment of Fionn and the Fenii, St. 

Patrick calls upon him for that song, and gets 
| it When it is finished, Oisin again pleads 
| for the Fenii, and begs Saint Patrick to for- 
| sake the clergy, and conduct the heroes into 
_ heaven. Being reprimanded, the bard pro- 
| inises to talk of Fenii no more, and is rewarded 
| by receiving meat from the saint’s house- 
_ keeper, which he supposes to be sent direct 

from the Eternal City. The starved poet 
| being refreshed, talks of the Fenii again, and 
| labours cunningly to get St. Patrick’s promise 
) that he will talk with him about them when 
tn heaven, in a discreet whisper. The saint 
| declares that even a whisper would be heard; 
} and at last the old man meekly declares that 
| le is prepared to march speedily towards the 
| a city. The poem thus tells of the 
| last days of the bard of Erin: Portentous 
| danger from death did come full severely on 
| Oisin for a time; alas! then he had no 
| attachment left for the mighty Osgar, nor for 

Fionn of the hosts. Memory nor sense re- 
| Mained in his head; his eyes were blind, 
suffering sorrow : torn was that merry, mag- 
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nanimous heart, which had been mighty in 
battles of weighty hosts, 

To Feargus Fibheoil, chief bard of Fionn, 
are attributed many of the extant songs upon 
the battles of the Fenii. He was praised 
always as the truly-ingenious, the superior- 
in-knowledge, the skilled in the choice of 
words, by succeeding Celtic poets. He is espe- 
| cially remembered for the songs with which 
he animated warriors during the heat of 
battle. 

Our Celts clung to their bards, and gave 
them honourable place long after Druids were 
no more, and it was of course from lip to lip 
that their songs passed, until men lived who 
had the magic art of fining them on paper. 
In the annals compiled by Tigernach, in the 
eleventh century, and extant still, live many 
ancient Bardic Songs and Legendary Histo- 
ries ; others appear in the annals of the Five 
Masters, and in such local records as the 
Annals of Ulster and Innisfallen. There 
survives also a legendary collection called 
the Psalter of Cashel, written at the close 
of the ninth century. The Scottish Celts 
have not a written literature equally vene- 
rable for its age, but the metrical Albanic 
Duan, a historical and of course bardic and 
legendary poem, is said to belong to the 
eleventh century. The transcripts of the 
songs of the Welsh bards ‘cannot be traced 
with certainty to a date earlier than the 12th 
century, but there can be little doubt that 
from the harp of Taliesin a few genuine 
strains yet echo among the hills. Fragments 
of written Welsh exist which may be referred 
to the tenth, or possibly even the ninth cen- 
tury, but they are simply glosses upon previ- 
ously existing manuscripts, written probably 
by some of the first Welsh monks, in the 
native tongue. The oldest of these, for ex- 
ample, are glosses on a portion of the treatise 
of Eutychius, the grammarian, and some 
others are on the text of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

Of the laws of Howel Dda, compiled in 
the tenth century, the oldest manuscript 
belongs to the twelfth century. That also is 
the period of the oldest known manuscript 
containing songs of the Welsh bards, in a 
volume called the Black Book ot Caermar- 
then. It contains a Dialogue between 
Myrddin (Merlin) and Taliesin ; the Graves 
of the Warriors ; the Predictions of Merlin 
from his Grave; and eight or ten miscel- 
laneous songs and elegies. The greater 
number of the poems ascribed to Taliesin 
were not reduced to writing till a century or 
two later, when they were set down in the 
Red Book of Hergest, six hundred years 
after the supposed date of their composition. 
The Red Book of Hergest, in the library of 
Jesus College, Oxford, contains more than 
seven hundred pages, and is written in 
double columns. Its last pages were written 
in the fifteenth century, the rest certainly 
not earlier than the fourteenth. Nearly 
two-thirds of the remains left to us by 

















Cymrian bards are ascribed to Taliesin, who 
lived at King Arthur’s court in the sixth 
century, and of the residue much is attributed 
to Aneuriv, Merlin, and Liywarch Hen. 

In the laws of Howel the Good, compiled 
in the tenth century by a commission of 
thirteen of the most learned men in Wales, 
aud enacted by that king, we learn what was 
at that time the rank held by the Celtic 
bard. The king’s bard was tenth in the list 
of his officers, and ranked between the 
queen’s chaplain and the crier. The fine for 
his murder was nine hundred and nine cows 
with three advancements. He was, in the 
tenth century, simply a singer or composer of 
songs. He was to sing at the board of the 
king in the common hall, and at the desire of 
the queen. If the queen required a song in 
her chamber, the bard was to sing three 
verses concerning the Battle of Camlan. He 
was to sing a song to the master of the house- 
hold whenever he was directed to do so, and 
said the laws: “If there should be fighting, 
the bard shall sing Unbenaeth Prydain (the 
Monarchy of Britain) in front of the battle.” 

In the halls of the lesser chieftains, the 
bard doubtless was genealogist, family his- 
torian, instructor. There were also itinerant 
harpers who secured to themselves great 
gain by wandering from castle to castle, 
joining in every great festivity, and asking 
gifts that it became not the honour of chiefs 
to refuse, The praise of the chiefs who were 
most liberal to them was carried by these 
bards up and down the land. The laws of 
Howel ordain that when the bard shall ask a 
gift from a prince he shall sing one song ; 
when he asks a baron, let him sing three 
songs ; should he ask a vassal, let him sing 
until he falls asleep. 

In the eleventh century lived the great 
Prince Gruffydd ap Cynan, who reformed 
abuses among the bards, and, being an Irish- 
man born, introduced from Ireland certain 
changes in their music. He divided the 
bards into classes under the three grand 
orders of poets, heralds, and musicians, The 
musicians were of three kinds—harpers, 
players on the crwth, or fiddle, and singers 
to the harp. Gruflydd prohibited the bards 
from asking for unreasonable gifts—such as 
the prince's horse, hawk, or greyhound, and 
anything beyond a certain price, or priceless, 
because not to be replaced. This prince is 
said to have been the first who ordered the 
formation of chairs for victors in the bardic 
contests ; but the chair bard is mentioned in 
the laws of Howel, and there is a legend that 
even in the seventh century Cadwellader sat 
in a Congress or Eisteddfod. 

‘To the sixth century the great bard Taliesin 
(shining forehead), son of Henwg, is referred. 
His patron was Urien Rheged, a British 


chieftain. The territory of Rheged was the! 
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scene of constant battle between the Britons 
and the leaders of the Angles; but the only | 
hostile chieftain named by Taliesin is called | 
Flammdwyn (the flame-bearer), and has been 
supposed to mean Ida the Anglian invader, 
Many of the poems ascribed to the bard 
Taliesin were the productions of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, but we are per- 
mitted to believe that genuine strains of hig | 
songs to Urien survive in words like these :— | 
“Tn this year‘he who is the provider of wine 
and meal and mead, and is of manliness with- 
out ferocity, and of conquering valour with 
his swarms of spears, and his chief of bands, 
and his fair banners, with him all his followers | 
will be in the fight; and his horse under | 
him, in sustaining the battle of Mynaw, 
There will be abundance, besides eight score | 
of the same colour of calves and cows, milch- | 
cows and oxen, and all good things also, | 
We should not be joyful were Urien slain; | 
he is beloved of his countrymen ; he terrifies | 
the trembling Saxon, who, with his white 
hair wet, is carried away on his bier, and his | 
forehead bloody; bloody are the feebly | 
defended men, and the man who was always | 
insolent ; may their wives be widows. | 
have wine from the chief: to me wine is | 
most agreeable; it gives me impulse, aid, | 
and head before lifting up the spear in the | 
face-to-face conflict. Door-keeper listen! | 
What noise is that? Is it the earth that | 
shakes, or is it the sea that swells, rolling its | 
white heads towards thy feet? Is it above | 
the valley? It is Urien who thrusts, Is it 
above the mountain? It is Urien who con- | 
quers. Is it beyond the slope of the hill! 
lt is Urien who wounds. Is it high in anger? | 
It is Urien who shouts. Above the road, | 
above the plain, above all the defiles, neither 
on one side nor two is there refuge for them. 
But those shall not suffer hunger who take | 
spoil in his company, the provider of suste- | 
nance, With its long blue streamers, the | 
child of death was his spear, in slaying his | 
enemies. And until I fall into old age, into | 
the sad necessity of death, may 1 never | 
smile if I praise not Urien.” ~ 

But Urien fell under the swords of the 
Angles, and it is the battle of Cattraeth, 
fatal to the clans of Rheged, that gave to the 
great bard Aneurin a theme for his chief | 
poem—the Gododin. 


——— 
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bound in cloth, 
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